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Motor Racing British Grand Prix 


Hill dents his reputation 


T HE WAR between Michael 
Schumacher and Damon Hill 
erupted again on Sunday. 
Conducted in rancorous verbal ex- 
changes throughout the build-up to 
the British Grand Prix, it reached a 
predictably lurid climax when a col- 
lision eliminated both men as they 
were fighting for the tear! of the 
race. 

Nearing the end of the 4(itli of the 
race’s 60 laps, exactly threequarlers 
of the way through an absorbing 
race, they were locked in what 
should have been the final struggle 
for victory when Hill attempted in 
overtake Schumacher, diving for 
the inside on the approach to Priory 
Corner, a 90-degrt-c Hi -ham tor. Ikit 
he had not murte enough ground 
when his rivnl, who had luken a 
wide line, turned into the corner. 

Smoke poured from Hill's tyres 
us lie locked his brakes In an at* 
lempt to avoid the impact, but it was 
too late. The Englishman's Williams 
hit Lhe German's Benetton umiil- 
ships and both cars gyrated off iuio 
die sand traps, where they wen 
stranded. 

'llte drivers gnl out and walked 
back lo the pits. They did not speak 
to each other but were noi slow to 
unburden themselves to third par- 
ties. Usually such incidents — think 
of Senna versus Prost or Munsell 
versus Senna — are subject to many 
conflicting interpretations, and the 
arguments go on for years. Not this 
tune. Sadly for the fans at Hill’s 
home grand prix, the blame rested 
squarely with him. But, facing llie 


failure to win the race, as he had 
hoped, for the second year in suc- 
cession, he was not anxious to ac- 
cept the responsibility. 

‘It was a racing accident," he 
said, using the phrase reserved by 
drivers for no-fault incidents com- 
mitted in the heat of baLtle. Well, it 
was certainly a race. And there was 
definitely an accident. But that is 
about it. “I thought I saw an oppor- 
tunity to go through, but Michael is 
n harder man to pass than that I’m 
very disappointed for the fens and 
the Williams team. But the champi- 
onship is still wide open and we’ve 
shown that we enn compete against 
Michael Schumacher." 

The world champion is some- 
times accused of arrogance, per- 
haps justifiably, bul on this occasion 
his own comments deserved wide- 
spread sympathy — which was ap- 
parently less than they received 
from the stewards of the meeting, 
who saw fit to issue severe repri- 
mands to both drivers, and warn 
them that further incidents would 
be punished, lliis refusal to appor- 
tion blame mystified mnny ob- 
servers, wlui were left to assume 
that the sport’s governors nr** anx- 
ious lu put an end to the feud be- 
tween tiie two. 

“Whin Hill did was totally unnec- 
essary," Schumacher said. “1 didn’t 
expect him lo cm lie through. I’m 
very angry with him. I don’t know 
what he was trying to do. It was a 
stupid thing to do. to spoil such a 
nice race. I realise that he wanted to 
win his home grand prix very badly, 
bul he should have tried to stay a lit- 
tle calmer.” 
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9 Boundary where you find G,B,D? (9) 

10 See artist eri badly with what's 
less well done(Fi) 

1 1 For US holiday spot take cycle 
garment and a dictionary (4.3) 

1 2 Through which <i timber pusses m 
process, of dressing (7) 

13 Bins, one pscapipg electronic 
device (4) 

14 Lenm ulxKdtioozu m B& B — but 
It iqiu’s minimal food (IQ) 

15 Figi ire m |ja« i no end alter 3 1 days 
i oc k«: tion |7j . 

1 7 Boot caught m material at sea, 

staii at emergency (7j 


1 9 What pushy insurance sales rep 
wants to offer cricketer (5,5) 

22 Command that usually comes 
willi call Horn stream (4) 

23 Team expected to win most often 
is beefy (7) 

24 Flood once moie returns — then 
there’s dh/ine Gun (7) 

20 The ultimate «» fashion, only liable 
in run? (6) 

27 Meal service provided by pub 
deters dnn ik slaying oulsiifa (6.3) 


It was unworthy of Hill, who usu- 
ally thinks before he speaks, to hint 
that Schumacher’s driving might 
have contributed to an accident 
begun and ended by his own im- 
petuosity. Such a rash migjudgment, 
in much more forgivable circum- 
stances, brought the two of them to- 
gether at Adelaide last November, 
in the final race of the 1994 season, 
but on that occasion Hill's instinct to 
overtake when Schumacher lost 
control anil damaged liis car was 
foiled by what many saw as a calcu- 
lated blocking manoeuvre by the 
German, who won lhe champi- 
onship by n single point as a result. 

In Adelaide, Hill was called upon 
lo react to unforeseen circum- 
stances and. in retrospect, chose 
I he wrong option. This lime he* was 
the instigator, although Ids rival will 
know that there could have been 
nothing malevolent in his attempt lo 
overtake, since — unlike Schu- 
macher in Australia — he aloud to 
make no profit from putting them 
both out of the race. 

The accident could best be seen 
as the inevitable outcome of a fort- 
night of undignified hype as the two 
men battle for supremacy ill the 
post-Senna era. Generated by Schu- 
macher's debatable criticism of 
Hill's tactics during the I Tench 
Grand Prix, this particular episode 
of the quarrel was continued by 
Hill’s ill-mannered "clone" remark 
in a Radio Times interview and sus- 
tained by further intemperate ex- 
changes until they both declared an 
end to the slanging match on arrival 
at SUverstone. But that truce is now 
in tatters. 


2 Advice to dawdler Is potent when 
blasted out (4.2,2) 

3 Tropical swimmer sounding like 
one disabled (4) 

4 Fellow defyin' public official (8) 

5 Girt would come In an upset state 
(6) 

8 One looking pained and stem 
needing special care (8) 

7 Rum loo’s frightful decoration (0) 

8 Meals spuriously ’risk-free’ having 
bad fafs mixed in (5,10) 

16 Difficulties with reading — 
minimum of time and inclination (8) 

1 7 Domestic task is punishing, the 
French male admitted (B) 

1 8 Cavers injured — some hollow 
fissure (8) 

20 Drink made from fruit — it's 
served up initially for one (8) 

21 Ham possibly finished before the 
party (6) 

25 Old man at the paper's silver on 
top (4) 
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First at last . . . Johnny Herbert I 9 hoisted on the 9houiders of Jean 
Alesi (left) and David Coulthard after winning the British Grand Prix 
at Slivers tone photograph steve etherinoww 

Herbert takes the main prize 


Alan Henry at SHverstone 

”T* HE capacity crowd of 90,000 
I anticipating a home victory 
at SUverstone on Sunday were 
rewarded from an unlikely quar- 
ter when Johnny Herbert finally 
1 won a Formula One race at his 
71st attempt It was Benetton’s 
first British Grand Prix victory 
1 and Williams’s first setback In 
their home race since Alain 
I Prost won tor Ferrari in 1990. 

It was also a timely triumph 
for Herbert at a time when ru- 
mours had circulated that he 
was about to be replaced at 
Benetton by the Dutch driver Jos 
Veratappen. 

Damon H1U and Michael 
Schumacher were picking their 
w«y gingerly out of a gravel trap 
after their controversial collision 
when Herbert guided the second 
Benetton into toe lead. Two laps 
later David Coulthard forced his 
Williams FW17 into toe lead, 
only to be ordered In for a lOsec 
penalty for exceeding toe pit- 
lane speed limit. , 

While Herbert may have been 
an unlikely winner of toe race it , 
turned out to be a well merited 
success for the 31 -year-old. 

“It is a fantastic feeling for me, 
especially as it is my home grand 
prix, M he said. "The support 
today was fantastic, and 1 really 
understand what Nigel and 
Damon mean when they talk 
about it. It realty has hern a lung 
hard slog for me. 


“I thank my wife, who has 
supported me all toe way 
through since 1988, when I had 
an accident, Peter CollinB [man- 
aging director of toe now-defunct 
Lotus team] who has got me into 
FI twice, and Flavlo Briatorefor 
giving me this drive tola year." 

Herbert’s Benetton was never 
out of the top six at SUverstone. 

He completed the opening lap to 
fifth place, hot on toe heels of 
Jean Alesl’s Ferrari, Schumacher 
and Coulthard. After his first pit* 
stop at toe end of lap 21 Herbert 
had moved up to third place 
and, when the Schumacher-HM 
dust settled, be surged through 
into toe lead of a grand prix for 
the first time in his career. 

The Benetton No 2 found him* 1 
self relieved of added pressure- j 
from Alesi as toe Ferrari’s oil. >J 

pressure began to fade In the 

closing stages and toe French- 
man was radioed to ease back. 

Coulthard emerged from hto . 
stop-go penalty to finish third* j M ' 
Mark Blundell’s McLaren- 
Mercedes looked on course fty- . 
fourth place until rammed iff.;;- ; 
Rubens BarricheUo’s JordaiL ■ 
The Brazilian spun off but ■ 
BlundeU limped home fifth, l- 1 ^ 
ning on three tyres and a wha$f 
rim, dropping a place to Oliver.. 
Fanis’s Ugier in the final milfe ® j 
the race. 

Like Hill and Schumacher 

both Blundell and BarrichellO 
ended toe day with a severe 
rimand from toe race atewaf 
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Croatia and Serbs 
clash over Krajina 


- ft 


Juli an Borfler In Zagreb 

A TTEMPTS by United Na- 
tions mediators to avert a 
confrontation between the 
Croatian army and Serb rebels in 
north-wesl Bosnia were brushed 
aside on Monday as the rebels 
reneged on promises to withdraw 
from the Bihac enclave anil Serb 
reinforcements frovn eastern Bosnia 
were reported lo be moving towards 
Croatian positions. 

A front-line meeting between 
Croatian and Serb commanders 
scheduled for Monday afternoon 
was cancelled by Zagreb. 

UN observers in the besieged 
Bosnian area of Bihac reported that 
Serb rebel troops had remained 
there, despite an undertaking given 
to UN negotiators on Sunday by 
Serb separatist leaders in Croatia. 

‘We have found no significant 
withdrawal and certainly no with- 
drawal of heavy weapons or equip- 
ment," said Major Ole Reitli, a | 
Danish officer in the UN Bihac 
garrison. “A maximum 500 soldiers, 
out of several thousand that ori- 
ginally came in, have left. This 
could just be redeployment, or even 
rotation.” 

Serb separatists have used Kra- 
jina, the Croatian region they con- 
trol, as a base for attacks 011 Bosnian 
government troops in Bihac, trig- 
gering the Croatian army's counter- 
attack in south-west Bosnia in 
support of its allies in Sarajevo. 

More than 10,000 Croatian troops 
captured the Bosnian Serb towns of 
Glamoc and Grahovo on Friday last 
week, and UN officials said they ap- 



peared to be pressing on with the of- 
fensive, shelling the outskirts of 
Knin, the Krajina Serb headquarters. 

UN sources feared the Serb offer 
to withdraw from Bihac had been a 
ploy to buy lime for reinforcements 
to arrive from eastern Bosnia. Rebel 
ti'oops were reported to be heading 
towards Croatian concentrations 
around Grahovo and Glnmoc on 
Monday, 

The Bosnian Serb commander. 
General Ratko Mladic, arrived in 
the area to direct the counter-attack, 
and both towns subsequently came 
under heavy Serb fire. 

The Serb offer to withdraw from 
Bihac was rejected by the Croatian 
president, Frapjo Tudjman. Croat- 
iiin tmops have intervened in 
Bosnia ostensibly in support of 
Bihac, seen in Zagreb as a bulwark 
against the creation of a Greater 
Serbia on Croatia's borders. Bul 
President Tudjman has said he will 
not call off his forces until the Kra- 
jinn Serbs agree to the region’s rein- 
tegration into Croatia. 

The UN special envoy lo the re- 
gion. Yasushi Akashi, wrote to Pres- 
ident Tudjman on Monday urging 
him to negotiate with the Krajina 
Serbs, but Croatian preparations for 
war have continued unabated. Eight 
tlitc brigades have been deployed 
along the western edge of Krajina 
and inside Bosnia, along with spe- 
cial police units, which Croatia has 
used in the past to storm enemy 
defences. 

Four infantry reserve brigades 
were mobilised in the Zagreb area 
and western military sources said 
attack helicopters were seen being 
armed with missies at the military 
base near Zagreb airport. 

Diplomatic and western military 
sources say the Croatian army is 
supremely confident of its ability to 
overrun Krajina and i9 urging Presi- 
dent Tudjman to give his consent. 

Western military experts believe 
the Croatian army could probably I 
defeat the thinly-stretched Krajina 
Serb forces, but af the risk of high 
Casualties. -Even after a victory, ob- 
servers say, Zagreb would- have to 
reach a power-sharing compromise 
with Serbs. 

• Ed Vulliomy in Sarajevo adds: 
The Bosnian Serb rebel leader, 
Radovan Karadzic, on Monday of- 
fered to reopen two precarious 
westerly routes through Serbian 
lines-; to Sarajevo "without any 
problems”. 

The proposal follows a week of 
entrenchment- by British - and 
French UN troops trying to secure 
a third, south-westerly, passage over 
Mount Igman, vulnerable to Serb 
shelling but controlled by the Bosn- 
ian army.- Mr Karadzic’s proposal 
was greeted with caution by UN 
officials and dismissed by toe 
Bosnian government. 


Cold comfort fok Bihao, page 3 ' 
Martin Woollaoott, page 10 
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Israeli police evict u Jewish settler from a hilltop tent site on the West Bank photograph- f-alwaashavs^ 

West Bank protests grow 

hilltop of Al-Khader near 

Susan Sapplr against the widening of Pales- Bethlehem after the two sides 

tinian self-rule in the West Bank, played cat-and-mouse for most 

T HOUSANDS of Israelis pro- Israeli and PLO negotiators of the day. Some 170 settlers 

tested against their govern- are holding marathon talks on were arrested, 

ment’s peace talks with the PLO this Issue in toe southern Israeli Setting up tent sites is the 

on Monday, marching through port of Eilat latest campaign by the settlers , 

Tel Aviv with Israeli flags, torches An Israeli negotiator said a who opp ose the Israeli- P LO 

and posters with pictures of tong-overdue agreement on the talks and are trying to under 

Israeli victims of Arab violence. West Bank could be worked out mine them, saying the occupied 

The demonstration highlighted in two or three weeka . lands are the Jews’ blbii cal 

a campaign by Jewish settlers Police earlier evicted hundreds heritage. — Reuter 


I tested against their govern- 
ment’s peace talks with the PLO 
on Monday, marching through 
Tel Aviv with Israeli flags, torches 
and posters with pictures of 
Israeli victims of Arab violence. 

The demonstration highlighted 
a campaign by Jewish settlers 


against the widening of Pales- 
tinian self-rule In the West Bank. 

Israeli and PLO negotiators 
are holding marathon talks on 
this issue in toe southern Israeli 
port of Eilat 

An Israeli negotiator said a 
tong-overdue agreement on the 
West Bank could be worked out 
In two or three weeka. 

Police earlier evicted hundreds 


French police in M6tro bomb swoop 


Paul Webstar In Paris 


m grant areas of Parte after last 
week’s M6tro bombing, stopping at 
least 25,000 people for random 
Identity checks and arresting more 
than 100 as illegal immigrants. 

The climate of suspicion has been 
reinforced by the publication on 
Sunday of photofit pictures of three 
men of Arab appearance being 
sought in connection with the j 
bombing, prompting more than 100 - 
calls to police on Monday 

The daily newspaper Liberation 
refused to publish them because 
they reinforced suspicion of the 
country’s big north African popula- • 
tion, Since the attack, detectives 
have concentrated on seeking links 
with Algerian Muslim extremists. 

' The decision to publish the draw- 
ings was made by Jean-Louls Debr£> 
the inferior minister,- and Jean- 
Francois Rlcard, the- 1 examining 
magistrate.- -■ 

, The pictures, however, reinforce 
Claims that thrfie north African men 
were acting suspiciously just before 
the bortb went off* at Salnt-Michel 
Metro station near Notre-Dame cath- 
edral. Seven peopld died in the blast 
and more than 60 were Injured. 

' A teenager doing military sendee 
in the police said he travelled oppo- 
site -two men speaking Arabic and 
FVench’who g’oti'off'ttie train at 
Chfitelet, the stop before Salnt- 


Michel. He claimed that they had 
been carrying a packet wrapped in 
sacking and a sports bag. 

Police confirmed that they were 
examining a sports bag found in the 
wreckage to see if it had contained 
the bomb. The young policeman 
had given a description of only one 
man. Police are comparing this with 
a second portrait of a north African 
said to have been sitting on the seat 
under which the bomb was placed. 

The third portrait was of a north 


Christchurch 
radio winner 


!»/ journalist who fives in 
Christchurch. New Zealand, Is the 
winner of the Sony multiband radio 
pffered to those who took part in 
our recent Guardian Weekly Read- 
era' Survey. His was the first ques- 
tionnaire opened out of mors than 
5,000 returned by Weekly readers. 
The first 100 runners-up will receive 
the book of their choice. 

ICM Research is currently 
analysing the survey data aqd we 
hope to publish some of tHelr main 
findings next moifth. Many thanks 
to all those readers who fobk'thb 
trouble and time to complete their, 
questionnaires. 


African seen by a witness leaving 
the train at Chfltelet and said to 
have been acting suspiciously. 

The French government has of- 
fered a reward of 1 million francs 
($200,000) for Information leading 
to the capture of the perpetrators of 
the bomb attack, while operators of 
the Eurotunnel rati link between 
France and Britain said they were 
increasing security. 

La Monde, page 13 


Hiroshima mayor 
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soaks repentance 


Doubts surround 
Wu’s ‘confession’ 
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Tories trounced 
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In byelection 


How Asian.tigers 
grew so big 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Why Hong Kong need not 
fear its future after 1997 I 


m London, I came across an ex- 
tremely gloomy piece about Hong 
Kong reprinted from the respected 
French newspaper Le Monde (July 
16). It did not paint a picture of 
Hong Kong that many people who 
actually live here would recognise. 
For a start, it was full of basic factual 
errora — claiming, for example, that 
the Chinese foreign minister re- 
fused to see me when I visited 
Beijing. In fact we had an hour long 
meeting. It dwelt on organised 
crime, without pointing out that 
Hong Kong remains one of the 
safest cities in the world, where vio- 
lent crime is very low and where 
you are less likely to be assaulted, 
robhed, raped or murdered than if 
you live in either London or Paris, 
and where the crime rate is lower 
even than that in Singapore. 

Most astonishing of all was the 
claim that a shop selling Mao T-shirts 
could be shut down in 1997, because 
of the interpretation which the Chi- 
nese government were likely to give 
to the common law concept of "acts 
of state"; and that somehow Britain 
had conceded such an ali en compass- 
ing definition to Chinn in the recent 
agreement on Hong Kong's post- 
1997 Court of Final Appeal. 

Wc have done no such thing, The 
wording on “acts of state" included in 
our draft legislation on the court sim- 
ply repents the wording from Hong 
Kong's post-1997 constitution, the 
Basic Law. This law was promulgated 
by China five yeais ago, and will 
apply in Hong Kong automatically 
from July 1 1997. The agreement we 
have reached with China provides for 
a proper Court of Final Appeal up and 
running from July 1 1997. It will pre- 
vent a legal vacuum occurring with 
the transfer of sovereignty. 


The agreement has been wel- 
comed by Hong Kong's Chief Jus- 
tice, by the Law Society of Hong 
Kong, by many of Hong Kong's lead- 
ing QCs, and by the local and inter- 
national business community. Most 
importantly, it has also been wel- 
comed by the people of Hong Kong 
themselves, who have the strongest 
stake of all in the preservation of the 
rule of law here alter 1997. 

There is enough genuine bad 
news in the world without inventing 
more. Hong Kong is fortunate to 
have one of the strongest economies 
in the world, and six million of its 
most talented and hard-working peo- 
ple. The transition in 1997 brings 
worries and difficulties. Britain and, 
particularly, China must work hard 
over the next 700 days to put those 
worries to rest. But there is a world of 
difference between acknowledging 
the problems and trying to resolve 
them, and declaring that Hong Kong 
is already finished. It is not Hong 
Kong lias a great deal going for it, 
and as long as Hong Kong people be- 
lieve in themselves, and the promises 
made in the Joint Declaration are 
honoured, it will have a great future 
at the heart of this dynamic region. 
Chris Patten, 

Governor, Hong Kong 


In defence 
of Bosnia 


I elected President, Alija Izetbe- 
govic, travelled to the United Na- 
tions. Battered and bruised with 
most of his country under fascist oc- 
cupation, he appealed to the Secu- 
rity Council with the following 
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words; “Defend us or allow us to de- 
fend ourselves, you have no right to 
deprive us of both." 

Recent events in eastern Bosnia 
have confirmed beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that the international com- 
munity (Britain and France at the 
forefront) have done precisely this. 
They have both refused to defend 
Bosnia and they have denied it the 
right to defend itself. 

The only logical conclusion that 
can be reached therefore, is that the 
French and British governments are 
complicit in all of the war crimes, 
death, and destruction visited upon 
Bosnia since day one of die conflict. 

British and French insistence on 
maintaining an arms embargo on 
the victims o( “ethnic cleansing” has 
in effect put them in the role of 
holding down Bosnia while she is 
brutally raped by the Milosevic- 
Karadzic-Mladic trio. 

Nader A Hashemi, 

Canadian Committee to Save 
Bosnia, Ottarn 


r ALK of "giving the Serbs a 
bloody nose" merely obscures 
reality. This involves the death and 
maiming of an unknown number of 
British and other soldiers and of 
civilians. On the contrary, we should 
get out. Humanitarian aid to the peo- 
ple of Bosnia should be redoubled. 
Labour should call for military inter- 
vention in this civil war to cease. 

When I see the horrors on 
television or hear a woman pleading 
on the radio, I join the "something 
must be done" brigade until I come 
to my senses and realise that the ob- 
verse is being transmitted on Russ- 
ian media. What is to be the end of 
an intervenlionary war? Permanent 
occupation? Withdrawn!, after which 
hostilities would be resumed? And 
then? Further intervention ending in 
world war? 

If the Scots and English decided 
to resume slaughtering each other, 
the last tiling to bring the matter to 
n resolved end would be the entry of 
blue helmets, whether on American, 
Russian, French or Bosnian crani- 
u ms. The UN is there to resolve dis- 
putes between nations. If it seeks to 
intervene in civil wars, that will be 
the end of even more than the UN. 
Lord Jenki ns of Putney, 

London 


3 in 10 to 7 in 10; a 50 per cent in- 
crease in enrolments in tertiary edu- 
cation and the recognition and 
protection of native title. This is not 
“watered-down Conservatism". 

Of course there are social and 
economic problems in Australia, 
and much remains to be done. If the 
British Labour party can achieve as 
much as the ALP then their reforms 
will be very substantial. But first 
they have to be elected. 

Peter White ford, 

Curtin, Western Australia 


When stopping 
is the way to go 


n to what he described as the 
tendency of Greenpeace and bodies 
like it "to be escapists from the real 
world". He goes on: “Their solution 
for nuclear tests is brave and sim- 
ple: stop them." 

What's wiong with that solution? 
It is also die solution proposed by 
the Government of Canada, Interna- 
tional Physicians for the Prevention 
of Nuclear War, the Government of 
New Zealand, the Government of 
Australia, the Government of Swe- 
den, etc. 

There is nothing escapist about it. 
Tests are intended to enhance the 
ability of countries possessing nu- 
clear weapons actually to use those 
weapons. Use of a nuclear weapon 
would be, I would argue (and so 
would many international lawyers), 
a crime in international 1 iw. (The 
World Court begins hearing on that 
very issue on October 30.) 

The only part of GreenpeaceV 
campaign against nuclear weapons 
with which I would take issue is 
their sometime over-concentration 
on die environmental effect of nu- 
clear tests. Even if there were no en- 
vironmental damage, testing would 
still be wrong. 

Bill Singleton, 

Ottawa, Canada 


Brief reprieve 
for charity 


r GUARDIAN weekly 
August 6 1995 
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Australian 

achievements 


fl the prospect of a Labour gov- 
ernment in the UK has referred dis- 
paragingly to the record of Labor in 
Australia. Mark Braund (July 2) 
goes so far as to assert that the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party has done in 12 
years what it took the Tories 16 
years to achieve in the UK 
Having recently lived In the UK 
for nearly four years I believe that 
nothing could be further from the 
truth. The fact is that the records of 
these governments are entirely dis- 
similar. Since 1983, the Labor Gov- 
ernment in Australia has been 
responsible for m^jor social achieve- 
ments, including the relnlroduction 
of a national health insurance sys- 
tem; real increases In social security 
benefits for adults of 12 per cent, and 
increases in payments for children of 
more than 80 per cent in real terms; 
the introduction of taxes on fringe 
benefits and capital gains; increases 
in the coverage of occupational su- 
perannuation from 40 per cent to 90 
per cent of the workforce; an in- 
crease in the proportion of young 
people completing high school from: 


/ helping us with our problems over 
the Foreign Contributions Regula- 
tion Act (FCKA) by publishing my 
letter of May 21, and to update you 
on what has happened. 

On June 26 1995, we received a let- 
ter from Mr Sajnani at the Ministry 
of Home Affairs granting us tempo- 
rary permission to bring in dona- 
tions from abroad over the next four 
and a half months; Rs3,000,000/- 
from June until August and then 
Rs500,000/- a month until October. 

Although we are very pleased to 
have received this order, it is only 
interim permission, and it still does 
not allow us to bring in enough 
donations to cover our monthly 
expenses (it costs approximately 
Rs8-900,000/- a month). 

Since that time we have received 
two affidavits in opposition to our pe- 
tition, from the Government of India, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, both , of 
which are very long and complicated 
and show that the government is not 
yet prepared to grant ua the FCRA 
registration we so desperately need 
if we are to continue to help the poor 
and destitute people of Calcutta 
' So, our fight is still continuing and 
we hope that you will also continue 
to help fight for us, as you have been 

so kind as to do up until now. 

(Dr) Jack Preger, 

Calcutta Rescuei Calcutta, India ■ 


T snoop, July 30) needs elabora- 
tion. Benefit fraud is practised by 
British citizens of all colours, fo 
more than the 6,000 illegal mat 
grants found guilty of so doing. Fur- 
thermore, if the French experience 
is any guidance. Michael Howard's 
proposal to train public officials to 
flush out illegal immigrants will be 
based on prejudice rather than fact. 

If the Government is genuinely 
interested in reducing benefit fraud 
by illegal immigrants, it should 
flush out illegal employers and emu- 
late the example of the French gw- 
eminent by imposing sanctions 
against illegal employers and public 
servants. An amnesty should be de- 
clared for all illegal immigrants with 
families. A voluntary identity card, 
perhaps a photographic driving li- 
cence as proposed by the Home Of 
fice should be introduced. 

Tara Mukherjee. 

President, EV Migrants Forum, ! 
Brussels. Belgium j 


/ Rights Committee in Genera 
(July 30) marks a significant water- 
shed. For the first time the commit- 
tee decided that the system for 
protecting human rights in the 
United Kingdom is inadequate. 

The UN does not require that 
states enact a bill of rights, but it 
does insist that they provide an ef- 
fective remedy to anyone claiming 
dial his nr her human rights have 
been infringed. The committee de- 
cided that Britain was in breach of 
this primary obligation. 

We trust that the Government 
and Parliament will lake the UN 
conclusions seriously and bring for- 
ward appropriate legislation to se- 
cure human rights in Britain. 

(Prop Kevin Boyle, Director. HhM* 
Rights Centre. University of Essex. 
Helena Kennedy QC. Chairperson. , 
Charter S3 


I letter (Columbia made to play bad 
guy, July 16). One particular sen- 
tence held my attention: "Senator 
Helms suggests that the US Navy 
should blockade Bolivia if It laibto 
deliver in the figlit against drugs." 

No doubt Senator Helms has an 
unsliakeable faith in what tlu* US 
Navy can achieve, but I wonder, 
how does any Navy blockade a land- 
locked country like Bolivia? 

Nora V Calp, 

Etobicoke, Ontario, Canada j 

H OW IS it that Szyman Sevafi- | 
nowicz appears in court to an- 
swer for war crimes allegedly 
committed in 1942 while our & | 
called leaders do nothing about 
Ratko Mladic’s crimes against hu- 
manity? Do we really have to waK j 
another 53 years for a result? [ 
Ivan Benbrook, j 

London ) 
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We must repent, says mayor Expiry of anny training pact 

•- . • r 9 * . strains relations with Kenya 


I Kevin Rafferty Iri Tokyo 


T AKASHI HIRAOKA. the 
mavorof Hiroshima. 1 attacked 
ja pah's politicianti’on Monday 
for failing 1 to apologise properly for 
ihe colonial and Wartime atrocities 
committed by their country. -“We . 
should convey our' ipology for the i 
suffering' and 1 colonial rule; which 
was very wrong." 1 ' . '■ ' 

■He said that without repentance, , 
Japan could not face the future con- . 
fidently. MrHiraoka was talking to , 
the press in Tokyo just six days be- 
fore the 50th anriivenlary of the 
dropping of the first atomic bomb 
on Hiroshima. ' ' ll 
■ He will use the anniversary cere- 
monies on Sunday to call for a ban on 
all nuclear testing. Nuclear weapons 
were a "total sin against mankind". 

Mr Hiraokft scorned the recent . 
resolution passed by the lower 
house of parliament expressing re- 
gret for the past. 'The resolution 
was used rts part of the inter-party 
war. 1 don’t see any heart and feel- 
ing of the Japanese people In that 
message." he said. 1 
Normally, such items are passed 
unanimously by both houses, but 
the opposition boycotted the vote, 
and the resolution, which carefully 
avoided a full apology, was not 
passed In the upper house. I 

Although contrite about Japan's 
colonial past, the mayor was less in- 
clined to apologise for the bombing 
of Pearl Harbour or Japan's part in 
the second world war, which he de- 
| scribed as a “battle of market share 
I between Japan and the western al- 
lies. tin- US, UK and perhaps Hoi- 
I land, so 1 cannot say that this war 
I was justifiable or not justifiable". 

I He added: "There is no such 
\ thing as a war of justice. When war 
I breaks out, both parties will claim 
that they are in the right." He con- 
trasted Japan's attack on China, 
where there was no declaration of 
war. with Pearl Harbour, where, be- 
cause of what the mayor called "a 
mishap in the diplomatic channel", 
the declaration did not get delivered 
before the attack. “It was not that 
Japan cheated." 

Birth of the bomb, page 1 1 



I to add balm to the wounds 
inflicted by the world's first 
atomic bombing 50 years ago 
when he made a fleeting visit on 
Monday to Hiroshima, writes 
Edward Pilkington. 

Surrounded by officials and 
separated by policemen from a 
sizeable crowd, Emperor Akihito 
and Empress Michiko, seen 
above, bowed in front of the 
memorial in the city’s central 
peace park. 

The royal couple then moved 
into a hospital for about 300 el- 
derly people — average age 83 
— caught in the bombing. 

The Hiroshima visit is one leg 
of an unprecedented royal tour 


that will take the emperor to the 
four parts of Japan that suffered 
most casualties during the war. 

It has been presented by the 
royal entourage as a mourning 
for the dead. 

LaBt week the emperor went to 
Nagasaki, site of the second 
atomic bomb unleashed by the 
Americans on August 9, which 
killed 80,000, and he has also 
visited Okinawa, the island 
where 320,000 died during 
resistance to the Allied invasion. 

The nationwide soul-search 
ing is likely to reach a peak as 
the country approaches the final 
war anniversary, the Japanese 
surrender on August 15. 

PHOTOGRAPH: T8UGURJMI MAT8UMOTO 


Chris MoQreal In Nairobi 

T HE British army’s longstanding 
agreement for dombat training . 
in Kenya expired on Monday with . 
no new deal in' sight, apparently j 
falling victim to rising political ten- j 
sion between the two countri es. ■ 
Britain has been trying for 
'months to negotiate a new "status of ' 

1 forces agreement”, which permits j 
thousands of British troops to exer- 
cise in Kenya and Kenyan soldiers i 
to train in Britain. But relations, al- 
ready tainted by increasing interna- ; 

. tional criticism of President Daniel 
arap Moi's evident disdain for demo- 
cratic 'government and human 
rights, received a serious blow last 
week when Britain said it would | 
withhold aid. 

Although Kenya* is no longer a 
■ key strategic location, since the end 
of the cold war, it remans of consid- 
: erable value to the British army be- ' 
I cause it permits the use of live 
ammunition on large tracts of land 
in the north of the country. 

Prospects for an extension 
dimmed last week when the Over- 
seas Development Minister, Lynda 
Chalker, announced what was 
widely interpreted as a suspension 
of £11 million of direct aid to the 
Kenyan government, because of 
continuing political repression. 

“I will not make any further an- 
nouncement of aid until I am satis- 
fied not only about the political 
i reform but also economic reform 


and respect foi* human rights. All ; 
those things go together," Baroness ■ 
Chalker said. >• ' • 

When 1 the British minister at 1 - , 
rived for a meeting with the presl- ; 
dent she was greeted by Mr Moi 
waving a news agency copy of her 
comments in one hand and his 
trademark stick in the other. 

The British high commissioner, 
Simon Hemans,- attempted to repair 
the damage on Monday by accusing 
reporters of misquoting and misin- 
terpreting Baroness Chalker. He 
was unable to identify a specific mis- 
quote, but insisted that journalists 
had all managed to misinterpret the 
minister when she said that there 
Would be ho new aid under existing 
conditions, that she hoped the sltua- ■ 
tion was “temporary", and that she 
was "very sad" about It. 

The high commissioner, who 
said Baroness Chalker had ap- 
proved his statement, said her com- 
ments did not amount to aid 
suspension or a policy change. 

"Suspended? No, not really sus- 
pended. There was currently no 
programme aid being spent, so we 
haven’t stopped anything," he said. 

Baroness Chalker's office said 
earlier that it was wrong to call it an 
aid freeze, suggesting instead a "re- 
frigeration". 

But Mr Hemans conceded that 
the bulk of British aid to the Kenyan 
government was now tied to further ' 
political and economic reform, and 
I that cannot please President Moi. 


Aboriginal tipped for top 


A N ABORIGINAL woman seems 
likely to be made Australia's 
next head of state, in what could be 
the last such appointment by the 
Crown before the country becomes 
republic, writes Christopher Zinn 


Speculation in Canberra and the 
press is mounting that Lois 
ODonoghue, chairwoman of the 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Is- 
lander Commission, will get the job. 

The prime minister, Paul Keating, 


is due to reveal this month who will 
succeed the governor-general. Bill 
Hayden, whose term as the Queen's 
representative expires in February. 

There has been no official ait 
nouncenient but sources report a 
"short list" of women candidates, 
headed by Ms O’Donoghue, aged 62. 

The canvassing of her name sug- 
gests some in the government may 
be testing : public opinion before 
such o radical break with tradition. 
No woman has occupied the post. 


Portillo and Perry offer Bihac cold comfort 


Jonathan Freedlarid 
In Washington 


D leading any western effort to 
save the besieged Safe haven of 
Bihac by issuing an ultimatum to 
the Bosnian Serbs, the UK Defence 
Secretary, Michael Portillo, and his 
US counterpart; William Perry, 
stated on Mohday: ! i ■ i : 

' Mr Portillo, on -his first visit 'to 
Washington In his new job: joined 
Mr Perry in indicating that 'there 
would be no allied' repeat of the tac- 
tic of Issuing an ultimatum to the 
Bosnian Serbs, as 'happened /‘with 
the easterh enclave’ of Gorazde. ' 

, Both men 1 wfertl kefen to fetid' off 
demands for a more vigorous re- 
sponse to Serb action In the Bihac 
enclave ;■ in' - nCrth-west : BrtBhll 
stressing that -tho 1 conditions which 
led list mftnihs'London' conference 
to warn the rebel Serbs Hot to attack 
Gorazde ^ lest they face the wrath 
pf NatO'-Ji- IdicHrtoti apply to the 
north-western pocket.: ■». ■■ ■ : 

, "I beUbWf-thal'lt Is Important that 
the Bihac safe- haven be defended; 1 ’ 
Mr Perry said: ‘'But I'would'tfofc Wish 


to simply say that the ultimatum 
which has been issued in Gorazde 
would be appropriate in Bihac,” 

Mr Portillo Implicitly endorsed 
the stance. "Every threat or ultima- 
tum we Issue has to be absolutely 
credible and one we can see through 
to the bitter end,” he declared. 

■ “Bihac is particularly problem- 
atic," he said. “No clear line on the 
Aground can be drawn . . . Gorazde 
ioffeTed a clear-cut situation where 
there was a line you could draw." ; 

Mr Perry said an ultimatum was 
inappropriate In Bihac, because the 
situation was more ^“complicated" 
than Gorazde. Nato air power,' fe not 
the only hope for Bihac, Mr Perry 
said, since the Bosnian govemmdnt • 
had marshalled a '‘slzeable'and car 
pable" force in the region. Bihac 
Was 1 also made more unwieldy by 
the’liwblvemenr of the Croats and Of 
renegade Muslims, fighting a&uhst 
the Bosnian government:- ;i " ■= ' 
h Mr ' Pdrtillo Reiterated' British 
fears ‘ that « Croatian ■ actions arbund 
fcniafci could lead Mto -the war ln 
Bostite '‘broadening aridtieepehing 1 ; 

i l,c' MktMhrl Ithar.Maln 


to protect United Nations conveyB 
Later Mr Portillo met the Senate 
majority leader, Bob Dole —.the 
first British meeting with it Republi- 
can leader since last week's Senate 
vote to lilt the arms embargo oi) 
Bosnia. 

. Mr Portillo waa eapected to 
mind Mr Dole of 'Britain's opposb 
tion to the policy, which London and 
the linton administration have, ar- 
gued will lead to . the withdrawal of 
file UN protection force. 

The PortlUo-Dole meeting pas 
acheduled for the eve of. a House 
vote ion file same embargo '.mofiot) 
— expected to pass with iln. over r 
whelming minority.- Th'at vvduld 
i leave' the 1 measure- On President Bill 
'Gllnton’rt desk, where he has Said' 
will veto it immediately. The last 
time such a measure came before 
the 1 House it passed by 318 vofes-to 
99 — far more than the 291 It needs 
to override a presidential veto. 1 ^* 

If the drms embargo were Ufted 1 , 
the' outcome would-be^the dfoarfi- 
i/ig’t of casualties'^*) far/ by^ wavebf 
fresh killings, 1 Mr Portilfo Warned 
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‘Inept UN’ has failed Angola 


I ter, Felipe Gonzalez, and 
several otlier leading Socialist 
Party figures will be investigated 
by the supreme court after a ju- 
dicial Inquiry found evidence of 
their involvement In a "dirty 
war” against the Basque sepa- 
ratist group ETA In the 1080s. 


killed two people and held a 
group of holidaymakers hostage 
in a bus at Cologne apparently 
ended his own Ufe as police 
stormed the bus. A post-mortem 
showed Leon Bor, aged 31, had 
powder burns on his head. 


sentenced at Union, South 
Carolina, to life behind bars for 
drowning her two young sons 
after the jury convicted her on 
two counts of murder, 

G EORGE ROMNEY, a leading 
llbeml Republican governor 
of (he sixties who foiled at his 
1968 presidential bid after con- 
fessing that he had been “brain- 
washed’* on Vietnam by Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson and (he 
US military, has died, aged 88. 


I to America’s record-break- 
ing heatwave reached 530. The 
punishing weather has wrought 
havoc throughout the US and 
temperatures continue to soar. 


HE Singapore Supreme 
Court has awarded three of 
republic’s leaders a record 
© in defamation 
damages over an article in the 
International Herald Tribune 
alleging government nepotism. 


m* has decreed a general 
amnesty for ail his political 
opponents os part of a campaign 
to try to help end UN sanctions. 

Comment, page 10 


Ferdinand Mnrcos Jr, son of 
the late Philippines dictator, to 
nine years in jail for tax evasion. 


Army said it will not give up 
the threat of force if Taiwan tries 
to declare independence. 


announced 180 guerrillas, 

1 28 of them women fighters, were 
killed Inst week, their biggest one- 
day loss In nearly two yearn. 


rl president, Anselme Remy, 
has resigned after becoming the 
target of scathing criticism over 
the handling of the June elections. 

Le Monde, page 15 


Hollywood prostitute who 
found fame after her encounter 
with (he actor Hugh Grant, is to 
appear in a lingerie advertise- 
ment in Brazil. 


The peace process has 
gone into reverse, 
Angola’s army chief tells 

Victoria Brittain 

T HE CEASEFIRE in Angola is 
constantly being violated, the 
first stage of the peace process 
agreed more than eight months ago 
in Lusaka has not even begun, and In 
recent days there has been a reversal 
of a partial disengagement of troops, 
according to the army commander, 
General Joao Matos. 

“Unita’s objective is to suffocate 
the government by negotiating , de- 
lays which leave the country under 
military pressure, unable to func- 
tion and with the population In un- 
tenable misery. What people could 
accept In war in a spirit of solidarity, 
they, cannot accept any longer. They 
want to cultivate, to trade, to live. 

“The government cannot allow it- 
self to be suffocated. It will have to 
take a decision, and a return to war 
— the worst scenario — is. very 
probable,” he said. 

The United Nations operation in 
Angola is, he said, contributing to 
the degradation, of the country, 
rather than bringing peace. “We 
don't want just a peace for Luanda, 
we want peace for the whole of An- 
gola. Fifteen miles from here peas- 
ants are dying — roads are mined, 


Peace deal 
signed in 
Chechenia 

James Meek In Moscow 


n gotiators signed a peace deal at 
the weekend, agreeing to a ceasefire, 
the disengagement of forces, the re- 
lease of prisoners and the 
demilitarisation of the war-ravaged 
territory. 

Both sides saw the agreement, 
signed in the Chechen capital 
Grozny, as a breakthrough but 
warned that implementing it would 
be difficult. 

The biggest obstacle to a lasting 
peace — the Russians’ refusal to ac- 
cept Chechen independence and 
. the rebels' refusal to renounce it — 

' was barely touched upon in the doc- 
ument, which alffrmed Moscow's 
sovereignty. 

A further obstacle emerged on 
Monday when the Chechen leader. 
General Dzhokhar Dudayev, de- 
nounced the deal, saying the 
Chechens had been intimidated. 

The senior Chechen negotiator, 
Usman Imayev, said: “We have 
legally confirmed the end of hostili- 
ties, laying down arms and n step- 
by-step withdrawal of Russian 
troops. Now it’s up to us to carry out 
the agreement but we are opti- 
mistic.” Moscow's, senior represen- 
tative at tile talks, Vyacheslav 
Mikhailov, said: “A very important 
step has been taken.” 

The deal was signed on Sunday 
after weeks of talks supervised by 
the Organisation for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). 

The OSCE representative, San- 
dor Meszaros, said the agreement I 
involved ap immediate halt to mill- I 
tary activity, an exchange of prison- 
ers — Including Chechen men | 
detained In the notorious Russian j 
security screening centres — an 


there is no free passage for people 
— ask them whether this is peace." 

Gen Matos accused top UN offi- 
cials, including the secretary-gen- 
eral Boutros Boutros-Ghali and his 
special represenative in Angola, 
Alioune Blond in Beye, of having “a 
very superficial understanding". 

Unita controls about 40 per cent 
of the country and 1 b still receiving 
supplies by both air and land, 
through Zaire, Gen Matos said. 

The most critical need Is for 
Unita areas to be opened so that 
both the UN and the population can 
move freely. Its scattered and mo- 
bile troops must be consolidated 
into quartering areas, disarmed, 
monitored by the UN, and then de- 
mobilised. But the quartering areas 
have not even been agreed, no lists 
of Unita personnel have been pro- 
vided, the figures given for the size 
of its army have fluctuated between 
15,000 and 70,000, and the UN has 
only about a third of its verification 
mechanism in place, according to 
Gen Matos. 

Last week, a delegation from the 
Angolan armed forces (FAA) met 
Unita military leaders for the first 
time without politicians or the UN. 
“We made them the best offer we 
ever have — a huge concession by 
us," Gen Matos said. 

The FAA proposal would inte- 
grate all the military forces in the 
country with the aim of making the 


army a force for stability. This would 
bring all Unita forces, probably 

50.000 to 60,000 men, into the army. 
The FAA would provide on-the- 

job training in road building and 
rural jobs, and give each man the 
opportunity to build his own house. 
Permanent commissions would be 
offered to all Unita officers. “Unita 
said no to all this. So the result is 
that we go back to the framework of 
Lusaka, and the clause on troop size 
stemming from the 1991 Bicesse 
agreement, which allows them 

20.000 troops in the FAA. When 
they do the calculations they will 
not be very happy," Gen Matos said. 
There are 3,000 former Unita troops 
already integrated into the FAA, 
leaving places for only 17,000 more. 

A NGOLA’S population is ex- 
hausted by two decades of 
war, bitter about the small 
£tite of super-rich in power, and ter- 
rorised by the threat of Unita. Every 
day 95 children under the age of five 
die. Maternal mortality has nearly 
doubled Bince the late 1980s to 15 
per 1,000 births. The national health 
service has collapsed; school stan- 
dards and enrolments have fallen 
sharply; the university functions at a 
minimal level. 

In many places civil servants, doc- 
tors, nurses and teachers have not 
been paid for months. A rash of 
strikes has paralysed the education 



A call to arms ... A Chechen guard sees hia children. for the first 
time in months during a break in negotiations in Grozny 

end to terrorism and sabotage, the Grozny and sacrifice thousands of 
surrender of rebel weapons and a lives before starting, serious talks 
gradual Russian withdrawal, with the rebels. 

The success of the peace party In Russia now .seems refldy to give 

the Russian government, led by the Chechenia broad autonomy, but 

prune minister, Viktor Cher- would insist on retaining control 

nomy rdin, and since approved by over key oil pipelines and rail and 

President Yeltsin, raises the ques- road links through the. territory and 

Hon of why it was necessary for on. barring any independent .army, 

Moscow to wage war, destroy foreign policy or currency. 


system. Yet most state employee 
still work long. hours while livin,' 
liand-to-mouth with the help of n£ • 
tives. Successive devaluations and 
the soaring cost of living haye mat 
their wages derisory:’ £15.72 i 
month for a university teacher; £ 1 JB 
for a civil servant; 63p for a nurse. 

As a result there is a wholesale m 
dus of skilled people from foe ste 
sector into the UN, new foreign aid 
agencies and private business, where 
salaries are 100 times higher and & 
trepreneurs are making fortunes. Pn> 
fessionals too are leaving foe country 
and being replaced at international 
salaries by foreigners, particularly In 
the university and hospitals. 

In the last year, new luxury 
shops, nightclubs and restaurants 
have opened in the streets of Lu- 
anda among the crumbling apart- 
ment buildings overlooking the 
Atlantic. They serve the new affo 
ent class with their dollars fromw 
rupt import/export businesses ui 
the army of well-paid foreigners, 
Amputees, mostly young former 
soldiers, beg aggressively at car' 
windows on the busiest intern 1 
tions. Half a million displaced p»| 
pie have swollen the population <i [ 
Luanda to 2.5 million. For man;' 
theft is the only way to survive. I 
The government cannot combat | 
the erosion of the social fabric with | 
out a dramatic change of priorities i 
Even that will not be enough a 
long as the international community | 
allows Unita to continue stalling the 
peace process, which is making a ! 
mockery of the UN here. 

Cult women 
guilty of j 
murder plot 

Christopher Reed 
In Portland, Oregon 

A SPIRITUAL quest that look fog 
English women Lo a religious 
commune in America’s Pacifr. 
North-west has ended in guilty ver- 
dicts for plotting tt murder mid the | 
likelihood of several years in prison , 
for both. 

A jury in Portland, Oregon, last | 
week cunvicted Sally-Anne Croft.: 
aged 45. an accountant from Tobies. 
Devon, and Susan Hagan, aged ft 
an aromatherapist from Bed mood. 
Hertfordshire, of conspiring to mur 
tier Oregon's chief law enforcenifll 
officer, tlie federal attorney Charles 
Turner. ' .. • 

He was investigating what the , 
court, was told were up to 400 fraudu- | 
lent marriages between . American i 
members of the Rqjneesh cult and | 
foreign members, including two.inan : 
riages by both, the English, women. 
The judge set sentencing for Octo- 
ber 16 after probation reports h* T 
been prepared. Both will remain oo 
bail as they have a year ago to the 
day since they stepped off a .plane 
from London in handcuffs. • 

Five former cultists who have **■ ! 
mitted to conspiring testified that | 
Croft, known as Prem Savita, pn> I 
vided money to purchase gu^ 5 
which they bought in New Mexico. 
Ms Hagan, known as Anand Su. 
ordered secret photographs of.MJ 
Turner's home and gave a pep la* j 
at a "killing conference”, urgiJH t 
members “to do something" to save | 
the commune. '• [ 

Lord Longford, who led support- 
ers at an , emotional send-off at 
Heathrow airport last summer, sa® , 
he was amazed the women weft | 
never called to give evidence. .1 ( 
know they are innocent! 1 I 


Doubts surround Wu’s confession 

— - _ “ some details are incorrect, he is try- returning to China. But they regard 

I John Qininge ing to reg j st pressure to repudiate his statistics as unreliable, particu- 

H ARRY WU, the human rights his whole case. larly his claim that there are 20 mil- 

activist whose arrest by A spokesperson in London for the lion people in prison camps. "He 
China worsened relations be- Free Harry Wu campaign said that may exaggerate in his passion to 
I tween Beijing and Washington, has there might well have been “some convince people." says one re- 
confessed under interrogation to inaccuracies In the BBC reporting" searcher. ...... 

“falsifying facts", according to the but the substance of the reports was US consular officials have been 
official Chinese news agency. "folly based on Chinese government allowed only one visit to Mr Wu in 

In a videotape released in Beijing, documentation and evidence from prison in the central city of Wuhan. 

Mr Wu appears to admit that several survivors of the labour camps". Beijing believes former citizens 

episodes in a film about Chinese Allegations that Mr Wu had been should not expect special treatment, 
prison labour made with his collabo- punished for "seducing girl students By entering China on business or 
ration for the BBC are "wrong". He . . ; when lie was a university tourist visas. Mr Wu technically 
is shown looking tired and answer- teacher" were simply designed to broke immigration law, and all 

ing in a low voice. discredit his work. prison details are regarded as state 

The news agency says that Mr Experienced human rights re- secrets. His arrest has brought de- 
Wu — a United States citizen de- searchers express unreserved ad- mands in the US Congress for sane- 
tained on June 19 when he entered miration for Mr Wu's bravery in tions against China. A tired 

China and charged three weeks 

later with espionage — confessed ....... ; .. 

that in another film he had tried to -J.'j •“* " -"'.."1 v-.V V -J> Y yf? - 

"deceive people” by claiming that --Vb-l-L • ‘ ** •• 

organs from executed prisoners -*?. -J 5 •* 1- •; W ; fc ■ LV-V T-i ! 

were being transplanted for cash at V: y-v-.* I'L *. YvV -V x ’’K. - • 

a Chinese hospital. *•' • ’*•*'.*• v ‘ 

Human rights researchers point 
out that Mr Wu has been in custody t ... . rr I 
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Mr Wu’s wife. Ching-lee Wu. told \ 

a San Francisco television station u 

that her husband looked a9 if he had 
lost about 5kg. “He looks terrible." 

Mr Wu iB regarded as a passion- 
ate campaigner whose accusations 

against China are not always B _ 

proven. Concern has been ex- TU|e AtlO Q 

pressed about some of the details in llllw wllw O 

the BBC film. 
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about Mao Zedong's sex life. 
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A tired Wu in the video ‘confession’ released in China 
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Alliance & Leicester's offshore accounts offer 
you a more helpful, informative service - as well 
as the security and high return you'd expect from 
an offshore investment in the Isle of Man. 

The service starts with an extremely helpful 
free booklet. 


Impartially written by financial specialists, the 
Guide offers advice on a number of key Issues 
from the most advantageous dates to pay tax to 
an idea of the level of health cover you're likely 
to need. 


Once you've taken out an account, our help, 
and advice continue. With your quarterly 
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in touch with your money - and ways to make it 
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Runners get fit for 
presidential race 


! I Hi I III i j i | i | j 


The US this week 

Martin Walker 

I T IS NOT a pretty sight, a man 
celebrating his 72nd birthday in 
his underwear, toiling in his 
basement on a jogging machine to 
prove to the whirring cameras that 
lie is still fit enough to be president. 
But this is Senator Robert Dole 15 
months before America goes to the 
pulls, having already spent $5.2 mil- 
lion th’iB year to persuade Ameri- 
cans to give him their votes. 

But Senator Dole is not the only 
candidate quick off the blocks. Turn 
on the TV and "Re-elect Clinton the 
Crime-Fighter’* ads are a regular 
feature. Indeed, Federal Election 
Commission papers filed Inst week- 
show that the Clinton campaign has 
spent $2.3 million already. 

In the case of the president, this 
investment appears to be paying off. 
Despite the Congressional hearings 
on the Waco raid, and tile hounding 
of his White House with the Senate 
hearings into Whitewater, Clinton is 
rising steadily in the polls. 

Last week's Gallup poll for USA 
Today found Clinton leading Dole 
50-44. with the president triumphing 
in a three-man race against Dole anti 
General Colin Powell, or against 
Dole and Jesse Jackson. Against 
either Powell or Jackson, both 
African-Americans. Clinton still gets 
a majority of the black vote. 

Seventeen years ago, Lamar 
Alexander's walk across his home 
state of Tennessee helped elect him 
governor. Now he Is repeating his 
feat, but this time the venue is New 
Hampshire, where it is town-meet- 
ing time again. Here, Norman Rock- 
well's warming vision of a homely 
democracy has already been CNN- 
ed to death by Bill Clinton and Newt 
Gingrich, debating on their best, 
bipartisan behaviour. 

Another battle front is Arkansas, 
where two of Clinton's traditional 
sources of funds, the Tyson Foods 
empire and the Stephens Brothers 
investment group, hflve started 
putting money into the Dote 
campaign. Meanwhile, Pal 
Buchanan and Senator Phil Gramm 
are fighting hard for Iho rightwing 
vote, with Buchanan's skill at pop- 
ulist soundbites more than compen- 
sating for Gramm's early lead in 
fundraising. 

Buchanan's line on Japan is won- 
derfully crafted for the TV ads: "If 
wc had conducted our arms negotia- 
tions as we are running our trade ne- 
gotiations, we'd all be speaking 
Russian by now." He Is placed sec- 
ond behind Dole In the New Hamp- 
shire polls, which Is interesting 
because the state has recovered 
from the recession-fuelled resent- 
ments that powered the former’s 
challenge to President Bush in. 1092, 


Buchanan is starting to raise serious 
money from some of Reagan's old 
backers, like the Coors beer fortune 
and textile magnate Roger Milliken. 
He has also brought aboard Tom 
Monaghan, the vehemently anti- 
abortion Domino's pizza tycoon. 

On the Democratic side, we are 
being treated to the quadrennial 
Jesse Jackson tease of “examining 
my option" — a public wrestling- 
match between his conscience and 
his party loyalty that always gets 
him back into the public eye. Not to 
be outdone, Ross Perot is again 
making his presence felt. 

The conventional wisdom says 
tile early start to the election season 
is all the fault of the new front- 
loaded primary process. We used to 
have a presidential year timetable 
that was as predictable as the base- 
ball season. The Iowa caucus gave 
way to the New Hampshire primary 
in February. Then we had the 
South’s Super-Tuesday in March, 
followed by Michigan, Illinois, New 
York and Pennsylvania in April, 
ending up with California in June. 

California’s irritation at being the 
laH-ender -began- the- great change.] 
By bringing forward its own pri- 
mary date to March, California 
launched a stampede by all the 
other stales to stay ahead of the 
process. So this time it will all be 
settled by the end of March. 

New Hampshire keeps the pole 
position on February 20, followed 
by Arizona seven days later. Then 
comes South Carolina on March 3, 
Georgia mi March 5. New York on 
March 7. and Texas and Florida and 
most of the South on March 12. On 
March IP comes the Rustbelt pri- 
mary with Pennsylvania. Ohio. Illi- 
nois and Michigan, with California 
bringing up the rear again, on 
March 26. 

We should certainly know the 
presidential candidates by April 
Fool's Day, which seems fitting 
enough. And what little suspense 
remains will depend on Perot, Jack- 
son, and maybe Powell as third- 
party possibilities. 

Consider what this will portend 
for the eight months from April l to 
the election itself. Normally en- 
livened by primaries, the real hand- 
to-hand combat will begin in the 
spring. Forget the Rose Garden 
strategy, in which an incumbent 
president calmly continues to gov- 
ern while his rivals gnaw at one 
another’s vitals. 

It will be hand-to-hand combat all 
summer long between president 



and challenger. Only a miracle can 
save us — the failure of a Robert 
Dole or Colin Powell or whoever to 
emerge as the clear primary winner 
in the monstrous month of March. 
This could lead to a dream scenario 
for those of us who relish old-fash- 
ioned American democracy. As- 
sume that Dole takes New 
Hampshire and Gramm takes the 
South. Buchanan gets New York, 
and enough cross-over votes to 
share the Rustbelt primaries with 
Dole. Wilson sweeps California and 
with the decision still hanging, 
everyone heads for that grand old 
American tradition of the brokered 
party convention at San Diego next 
August. 

The overall result is less a politi- 
cal process than a uniquely Ameri- 
can pathology. Only America 
subjects itself to this unending orgy 
of politicking, to the fundraising that 
never stops, to the Sunday morning 
talk-shows that go from reporting 
the last election to predicting the 
next one. 

But in all this process, one crucial 
aspect has been missed. To illus- 
trate this, try this short political 
quiz: were the following statements 
made by Bill Clinton or Newt Gin- 


grich? 'The parly tradition I identify 
with was very progressive, the party 
of industrialisation, of economic 
growth. It was the party of the full 
lunch pail. The party was very ac- 
tivist. That was the party that cre- 
ated the land-grant colleges and 
built the transcontinental railroad. It 
had a vision which it was willing to 
impose upon the society." 

And what about this one? “I be- 
lieve in a lean bureaucracy, not in no 
bureaucracy. You can have an ac- 
tive, aggressive state that does not, 
in fact, have a large centralised 
bureaucracy." Both may sound as if 
they come from the left side of Ihe 
US political debate. They may ap- 
plaud the tradition of activist gov- 
ernment with a clear industrial 
strategy and a a firm sense of its 
right to interfere with the free mar- 
ket. But both those statements 
come from Gingrich. 

Yet how much essential differ- 
ence should we expect from two 
baby-boomers from broken homes 
who managed to avoid the Vietnam 
war, whose only jobs were univer- 
sity lecturing and elected office, and 
who each owns the same private car 
— a 1966 Ford Mustang convert- 
ible? The Clinton and Gingrich 


US had early warning of Pan Am bomb threat 


Rlohard Norton-Taylor 


I was warned that a 
Palestinian group waB planning 
to attack Pan Am airlines less 
than three weeks before the 
Lockerbie air disaster in which 
270 people lost their Uvea, ac- 
cording to an intelligence report 
The report reopeus the contro- 
versy surrounding the bombing 
of the Pan Am jet over Lockerbie 
and raises new questions about 
the British and US governments' 
insistence that Libya alone was 
to blame. 

A counter-intelligence assess- 
ment headed Department of 


State, Diplomatic Security, 
warned on December 2, 1988: 
•Team of Palestinians not assoc 
with Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) intends to 
atk US tgts in Europe. Time 
frame Is present" It added: 
‘Tgts specified are Pan-Am air- 
lines and US mil bases.” The 
comment attached to the report 
reads: “We cannot refute or 
confirm this." 

The name of the Informant is 
blacked out, as Is an item 
headed FRG, a reference to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
Pan Am Flight 103,' which blew 
upon December 21, 1988 , 
started in Frankfurt 


The document was obtained 
by lawyers representing Pan 
Am’s Insurers under the US 
Freedom of Information Act and 
was passed to Labour MP Tam 
DalyelL It was released to the 
insurers in May. 

The document was described 
by Jim Swire, spokesman for 
British families who lost rela- 
tives In the Lockerbie disaster, 
as “extraordinarily important'’. 
He and others who question the 
official version of events suspect 
that the bombing was financed 
by Iran and planned by mem- 
j bdrs of Ahmed Jibril’s Popular 
Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine — General Command. 


visions have sonic striking similari- 
ties. Neither could abide the classic 
foreign policy presidency of George 
Bush. Each built his political appenl 
on the promise of a middle-class t;ix 
cut, to financed through a dimin- 
ished and ‘‘re-invented" govern meat j 
bureaucracy, with Americans edu- | 
CHted and challenged to compete in I 
the bracing new world of file global I 
economy. ! 

E ACH believes in an activist 
government. In the Clinton 
view, it inis a duly to equip 
(he public with the educational tools 
to succeed: in the Gingrich view, to 
steer them towards the moral val- 
ues without which success has no 
meaning. Clinton would intervene 
in the schools and economy, Gin- 
grich in the private lives of welfare 
mothers and the history curriculum 
of the schools. 

These common threads that link 
Clinton and Gingrich suggest that 
something more fundamental is at 
work than a conventional shift in the 
balance of power from left to right, 
or from an activist concept of gov • j 

eminent to a shrunken one. That is 
why the most interesting political | 
relationship in the US these days Is 
the one between Clinton and 
Gingrich. 

It helps explain the curious way 
that the entire Democratic party in 
Congress was savaging the Gin- 
grich plan to balance the budget 
within seven years by cutting health 
care for the poor and the elderly, 
when they were suddenly sabo- 
taged by President Clinton. He 
agreed with Gingrich, so long as the 
process could be phased over 10 
years rather than seven. 

And the real political irony of the 
current political process in the US is 
that Newt Gingrich and Bill Clinton I 
are each, in their own way, running- I 
against the older generation and the : 
older way of doing things, in the : 
shape of that old man in his 
underwear pounding . himself > 
breathless for the camerasi SenaWf 1 
Robert Dole, the Republican front- ; 
runner. . • i - ; i 
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Slow pace of Irish talks 
leaves peace in doldrums 


T HE CEASEFIRE in Northern 
Ireland is almost a year old, but 
all-party talks on a political settle- 
ment are as far away as ever be- 
cause the British government 
insists that the IRA must decommis- 
sion its weapons before its political 
wing, Sinn Fein, can be admitted to 
discussions. Republican supporter 
are becoming restive and want Sinn 
Fein’s president, Gerry Adams, to 
demonstrate some tangible gains 
from the ceasefire. 

Dublin showed its commitment to 
maintaining the momentum of the 
[wace process by releasing another 
12 IRA prisoners. The move was also 
intended to bring pressure on the 
Home Secretary, Michael Howard, to 
speed the transfer of IRA prisoners 
from Britain to Northern Ireland. 
Three were transferred last week 
following a "dirty protest" at White- 
moor Prison in Cambridgeshire, but 
others are still held there. 

Unionist die-hards, who insist 
that IRA weapons are handed over 
before they will sit at the same table 
with Sinn Fein, have at least 
dropped their objections to Republi- 
can involvement in bilateral talks, 
which seems the most likely way of 
breaking Ihe impasse. They are. 
however, uneasy about recent pri- 
vate meetings between Mr Adams 
and the Northern Ireland Secretary. 
Sir Patrick Mayhew. Secret talks 
were "damaging the prospects of 
peace", said the Church of Ireland 
primate, Dr Robin Eames. 

He was speaking into the silence 
of a political vacuum that begins to 
seem more ominous than the 
crackle of gunfire. In support of 
their demand for progress, Sinn 
Fein supporters 9taged a march in 
Lurgan, Co Armagh, a town devas- 
tated by an IRA bomb three years 
ago. Bottles and stones were thrown 
as loyalists tried to stop the inarch, 
and two police officers were hurt 
trying to keep the two sides apart. 


I powers for the first time to seize 
control of a northeast London school 
from the hands of its governors and 
the local education authority because 
it was allegedly failing to provide an | 
acceptable standard of education 
and suffering from poor results, 
high rateB of truancy, bad discipline 
and poor management. It will now. 
be run by a team, of businessmen 
and educationists responsible .di- 
rectly to the Education and Employ- 
ment Secretary, Gillian Shephard. 

Hackney Downs, a once-proud 
grammar school founded by the 
Worshipful Company of Grocere in 
1871), had an illustrious list of old 
boys, including Harold Pinter. 

Berkoff, Michael Caine, Sir 
Alfred Sherman and the late Lord 
Goodman. Over two decades, how- 
ever, it became a "sink" school, ao 
repung children expelled from 
elsewhere. 

The behaviour of unruly children 
was matched by, that of their par- 
P™ 8 ' w ,h° were caught up in factional 
infighting between governors; 
i teachers aqd the town hall, where! 
the socalled loony ;left was eventu- 
ally, oustpd hy ,» more moderate 
Ubour authority,. 

« ii ^r B 2? kftwingers .within the] 
ruling labour party, \n another Lon-! 
aon borough, Lainbeth,’; wpre; 
blamed for the local authority’s 


“appalling financial and administra- 
tive mess". An independent report 
by Elizabeth Appleby, QC, found 
that up to 500 officers were receiv- 
ing fraudulent handouts; that the 
highways department alone had 
spent£20 million illegally; that there 
was nepotism behind recruitment; 
and there were arrears of £200 mil- 
lion due to an unwritten policy of re- 
fusing to collect taxes and rents. 

Labour has since lost control, and 
the leader of the now “hung" author- 
ity. Jim Dickson, accepted what he 
called a “damning indictment of more 
than a decade of utterly irresponsi- 
ble political leadership”. He pledged 
that "new" Labour would remake 
the council from top to bottom. 


IVI Deputy Prime Minister, was 
accused by Labour of “soaring to 
new heights of arrogance" after the 
High Court made an unprecedented 
award of libel damages against him. 
The award and costs, to a TV jour- 
nalist. amounted to £55,000. but the 
bill is likely to be nearer £100,000 
when Mr Heseltine's own legal 
costs are Included. Labour claims 
they should be deducted from his 
ministerial salary, not paid by the 
taxpayers. 

The journalist, Marlyu Gregory, 
made a programme about the ex- 
port sales of torture equipment by 
three British companies, and sued 
Mr Heseltine and the Department 
of Trade when they cast doubts on 
the integrity of the programme and 
accused it of scaremongering. 
Amnesty International named it the 
best documentary in its media 
awards in June. 


Hat trick . . . Ten Sikhs have lost their jobs because they refused to remove their turbans in compliance 
with a European directive that Insists hard hats be worn for certain occupations. The directive came 
into effect in 1993. The British Sikh Federation is launching a petition requesting the European 
Parliament for support. Under Sikh religious law, adherents are forbidden to cut any of their body hair, 
and the turban must be worn to protect the hair photograph: paultonge 

UK to scrap farm subsidies 


I wheeze dreamed up by the 
Prime Minister, John Major, to win 
the support of his party conference 
in 1992, is to be quietly scrapped be- 
cause it served no useful purpose. 

Motorists have long complained 
that long stretches of motorway are 
coned off although no work is being 
carried out So Mr Major gave them 
the hotline — a freephone line 
manned 24 hours a day — through 
which they could complain and get 
the obstacles removed. 

It transpires that in nearly three 
years, only five sets of unnecessary 
cones have been removed from 
roadworks as a result of calls to the 
line which, even at peak times, re- 
ceived fewer than two calls an hour. 




I N THE most radical change in 
policy for 50 years, the Ministry 
of Agriculture said last week it 
wanted to abolish food production 
subsidies — a move which would 
change the face of farming in 
Britain and cut food prices in the 
shops. 

Farmers who get paid a subsidy 
for creating food mountains or, 
under the set-aside scheme, for let- 
ting land lie idle, would sell food on 
the open market for the first lime 
since the second world war. 

'Hie changes were recommended 
by a Common Agricultural Policy 
review group set up by William 
Waldegrave when he was the minis- 
ter. Last week his successor, Dou- 
glas Hogg, said the Common 
Agricultural Policy was no longer of 
benefit to the farmer, the consumer 
or the taxpayer. 

The changes will now be put to 


the other European Union nations 
for approval. Mr Hogg said the 
changes must came before the EU 
was enlarged to take in eastern Eu- 
ropean countries with huge farming 
populations. By the turn of the cen- 
tury the EU practice of dumping 
surplus agricultural produce outside 
the union would be restricted. It 
was important to remove farming 
subsidies before then, so go-ahead 
farmers could exploit world 
markets. 

Existing policies were based on 
memories of shortages of food in 
the two world wars and the need to 
prevent the British public ever fac- 
ing the threat of starvation. The EU 
was now a large food exporter. Im- 
provements in technology meant 
the British should never need to go 
hungry again. 

Tie cost of tite CAP had grown 
massively and the consumer was 
paying dearly tl trough high food 
prices. 


Mr Hogg said farmers would be 
able to sell their produce oil the 
open market, freed from the costly 
overheads of conforming to Eli 
farming policy. If they received pay- 
ments, It would be for preserving i 
hedgerows or maintaining hill 
farms that would otherwise be 
uneconomic. 

Food prices in Britain were more 
than £8 billion higher than they 
would be if subsidies were not paid 
to farmers, 

Gavin Strang, shadow minister of 
agriculture, said the reversal of pol- 
icy was a death bed repentance 
from a Government which had 
presided over a 43 per cent increase | 
in CAP spending in real terms since 
1979. The budget this year was £33 
billion. 

The Country Landowners Associ- 
ation welcomed the change but said 
it must be accompanied by the cre- 
ation of more non-farming jobs in 
the countryside. 


Pensions point to a world of difference 


"PHE British pension doubtless 
I goes a lot further In Burkina 
Faso than in Berkhamstedj but it 
may come as a surprise to leant 
. that a recipient of the atate’s 
£98.85 a week fives there, ■ j 
. it may similarly be arresting to 
i know tftat there Is a British 
pensioner living in Greenland, 
two in Mongolia and 64 in Peru. \ 
All get their weekly: payment 1 i 
: direct from the Department of 
Social Security. , ] 

A fascinating picture Of the.. (> , 
diaspora of British pensioners,, 
has emerged in a memorandum 
prepared by. the DSS for, the ] i. | 
Commons social security cpm- . ! 
mittee. fo all, It shows, almost i < 
700,000 pensioners — about 


one in 14 — live overseas, . 
mostly In Commonwealth coun- j 
tries. More than 30,000 pen- 1 

sionera are living in Spain and 1 | 

: Portugal, 800 in countries of the: 
former Yugoslavia and. 88 In. 
Japan. 

But only some 300,000 of. the 
recipients have their pensions 
increased annually: the majority j 
are frozen at the rate paid When . 
they left the UK or when they be- 
came entitled.. :i . . . i- : 

The discrepancy arises be-* 
cause Britain has reciprocal ; 

agreements with about 30 :coun- j 
tries to uprate the pensions of ,’ i 
people who have mbyed there..- ; 1 
However, it dobs not have such 
agreements with more than ISO 
other countries, Including Aue* 
trails, Canada, New Zealand or - 


. South Africa — > four nations which 
account for more than 350,000 
British pensioner exiles. ■ 
i: To bring all pensions up to 1 
present rates would cost at least j 
£235 million, says the DSS, i 
and successive Conservative ' 
and Labour governments have 
balked at Imposing this extra 1 : 
cost on taxpayers in order to . . ; ! 
benefit people who choofee to ;i i 
live abroad.! .i . i; j 

jThistdves rise to-glaring-' 

> anomalies. The 86,000 British : 
pensioners living In the United : 
States do' have, their payments 
uprated annually, but the < 1 
122>000iri Canada do not The j 
133in Finland do, butthe 20 isi 
the FaUdaAd Islands do not - u - 
i despite the islands befng.Brltish 

sovereign territory. 
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Lib Dems beat Labour to Tory seat 


Patrick Wlntour and David Ward 

T HE Liberal Democrats won 
the ruthlessly fought Little- 
borough and Saddleworth 
byelection last week, capturing the 
Conservative seat with a majority of 
1,993 over Labour, so thwarting the 
latter’s attempt to leap from third to 
first place. 

The result leaves the Cpnserva- 
fives’ Commons majority at nine, 
the first time in 16 years It lias been 
In single figures. 

in one of the most unpredictable 
byelection battles for many years, 
Chris Davies,' the liberal Democrat 
candidate, polled 16,231, overturn- 
ing a Conservative majority of 4,494 
on a swing of 11.67 per cent The 
Labour candidate, Phil Woolas, 
polled 14,238, and the Conservative 
candidate, John Hudson, 9,934. 

Tlic turn-out was a relatively high 
G4.5 per cent. 

In a real achievement for Tony 
Blair, Mr Woolas stopped his vote 
suffering the traditional anti-Tory 
tactical byelection squeeze. The Lib- 
eral Democrat share of the vote 
rose 3 per cent on the general elec- 
tion, while Labour’s share rose by 
14 percent 

The Tory share was halved from 
the general election, but did not 
■wholly disintegrate, prompting 
Roger Freeman, the Public Services 
Secretary, to claim it was a turning 
point. 

Labour's deputy leader, John 
Prescott said: The result shows 
dissident Tory voters are now com- 




Wlnnlng smiles ... Lib Dem leader Paddy Ashdown and his newest MP, Chris Davies photo: chrsthomono 


ing straight across to Labour and 
not voting tactically." 

Peter Mandelson, the Labour 
campaign manager, said: "We would 
have defied political gravity to leap 
over the liberal Democrats and the 
Conservatives into first place. We 
fought a very strong and hard cam- 
paign. We had to because we were 
coming from a pretty poor third 
place and we had to fight to make 
an imped" 

The byelection, caused by the 


death of Geoffrey Dickens In May, 
was marked by accusations of gut- 
ter politics. 

There are fears that the bitter- 
ness of the scrap between Labour 
and the Liberal Democrats, de- 
scribed as the toughest byelection 
fight of modern times, will cause 
long-term damage to the cause of 
Labour-Liberal Democrat co-opera- 
tion. Mr Ashdown Is known to be 
seething at the Labour campaign, 
and may now find greater internal 


opposition to his strategy of bring- 
ing the two parties closer together. 

Mr Blair, determined to show 
New Labour has a national and multi- 
class appeal, sent the entire shadow 
cabinet to the constituency, as well 
as more than 200 Labour MPs. He 
himself visited three timeB. 

However, Labour, with only one 
councillor in the constituency as op- 
posed to the Liberal Democrats' 49, 
knew it faced a massive task. 

A defeat far the Liberal Democ- 


rats would have been disastrous b' 
Mr Ashdown's party, which 'tnj I 
tionally relies on byelection 
ries to boost party membership.) 
was also the first byelection sin 
the Libera] Democrats announce 
they would not support the Const 
vatives in the event of a hung part, 
ment after the next election. 

Mr Ashdown has spent a frusta 
ing year in the shadow of the j) 
conquering Mr Blair, but hasdefe 
predictions that his party would h 
crippled by Labour in the Maylod 
elections and overtaken by Ub<w 
in this byelection. 

• The Liberal Democrats are & 
lose one of their most effecfe 
campaigners. David Alton, at An 
next election. He is to stand don 
after 16 years as an MP, disfc 
sioned with “political correctness 1 . , 

Mr Alton, best known for 
campaigning on abortion issunl 
has adopted an increasingly hant 1 
off relationship with his party aflat, 
series of well-publicised rows i] 
Mr Ashdown. But he said his d&i 
sion was precipitated by Bounin 
Commission changes which ii 
wipe out Liverpool Mossley Hi 
constituency. 

He is to take up a post as Phfi 
sor of politics and citizenship i 
John Moores University in Uit 
pool, as well as continuing 
political work. 
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C Davies (Ub Dem) 

16.231 (39*i 

P Woolas (Lab) 

14.238 (34«| 

J Hudson (Con) 

9,934 (24* 1 

Majority 

1,993 


Drug culture opening 
new generation gap 


FO attacked over bribery at embassy 


D RUG-taking has become an 
integral part of youth culture 
and a significant part of the 
lives even of schoolchildren. But the 
attitude of adults is opening a new 
generation gap by forcing them into 
secrecy, according to the authors of 
a study published last week. 

More than half (51 percent) of 
over 700 young people in north-west 
England, questioned over three 
years between the ages of 14 and 16, 
had tried drugs. Many more, 76 per 
cent, had been offered drugs. 

Howard Parker, professor of social 
policy at Manchester Univeraity and 
head of the project, said half of 
those, now aged 17, who had not 
tried drugs expected to do so within 
the next year. He talks of "pick 'n' 
mix" consumption by young people, 
who would as readily smoke a spllff 
or drop some amphetamines on a 
Friday night as down a designer 
drink or buy a round at the pub. The 
availability of drugs u is a normal 
part of the leisure-pleasure land- 
scape". the report Bays. 

“Over the next few years, and cer- 
tainly in urban areas, non drug-try- 
ing adolescents will be a minority 
group. In one sense, they will be the 
deviants. Professionals in education, 
health care and the criminal justice 
system, politicians and parents, ur- 
gently need to acknowledge that for 
many young people taking drugs 
has become the norm." ■ 

The trend observed in the report, 
published by the Institute for the 
Study of Drug Dependence, Is mir. 
rortd in research at Exeter Univer-, 


sity and the British Crime Survey, 
Prof Parker said. The danger is that 
adult society is refusing to acknowl- 
edge it and punishing young people, 
often by expulsion from school, if 
they get caught. 

In the semi-private world of youth 
culture, where the over-30s rarely 
browse, drug information and im- 
ages abound. Mainstream youth 
magazines, available in newsagents, 
run features on the positive and 
negative effects of illicit drugs. 
House music titles and lyrics tell of 
getting high, 

“Advertising and marketing exeo 
utives are well aware of youth drug 
culture and use images, music and 
language to tap into that drug cul- 
ture," the report claims. 

A covert vocabulary of drug slang 
excludes unknowing adults. M2 5s, 
Pink Pigs, Red Indians, Shamrocks, 
Brown Biscuits and Doves are all ec- 
stasy tablets. Bart Simpsons, Bat- 
mans and Penguins are LSD trips. 
The adult thinks the conversation is 
about television watching, not a hal- 
lucinogenic experience. 

The biggest problem, says Prof 
Parker, is the growing generation 
gap. “You don't get families dis- 
cussing drugB. There’s no open dis- 
cussion between the head teacher 
and the lower sixth because he's 
just expelled someone for drugs." 

The report calls for a radical re- 
think of the policing of drugs con- 
sumption and the role of schools. 
Wholesale prosecutions "of other- 
wise mostly law-abiding citizens . . . 
will do little for this generation's re- 
spect regarding the authority of the 
Inw.Ttsays. 


I week condemned for the "ap- 
palling management” of Britain’s 
embassy in Yemen, after it admitted 
it had turned a blind eye to bribery, 
fraud, corruption, and black market 
currency dealings totalling nearly 
£1 million among its diplomats, 

'Hie scandal, which astonished the 
Commons Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, only fully came to light after 
Gerald Ryan, a former second secre- 
tary at the Sana’a embassy, shot 
himself last Christmas Eve while the 
police were investigating him for 
false accounting and theft The For- 
eign Office admitted the scale of the 
scandal to the National Audit Office 
during a routine accounts check. 

The report reveals that profiteer- 
ing in black market currency deals 
netted £670,000 for staff, Mr Ryan 
took a $50,000 (£32,000) bribe for 


arranging a property deal for the am- 
bassador's new home in Sana'a 
which cost the taxpayer £1.35 million 
over five years — making it one of 
the world's most expensive ambas- 
sadorial residences. There was no 
suggestion the ambassador, Douglas 
Scrafton, was in any way involved. 

Mr Ryan also took bribes for ar- 
ranging visas for Yemenis to come 
to Britain and was involved with a 
Yemeni in recruiting 18 staff lo the 
embassy — including many of the 
Yemeni’s relatives. 

Tile MPs on the committee criti- 
cise the role of the Foreign Office 
and two successive ambassadors to 
the Yemen who allowed these activi- 
ties to continue without a proper in- 
vestigation. After the second 
ambassador quit, an internal audit 
investigation revealed 150 short- 
comings in the' embassy's account- 
ing procedures — from lax control 
over entertainment budgets to cash 


Women-only lists cut short by 


I quickly last week to defuse a 
party conference timebomb over 
the imposition of all-women short- 
lists in winnable seats by insisting 
that Tony Blair will stick by the pol- 
icy until the next- election — after 
which it will be dropped. 

The Labour leader made explicit 
what many MPs and officials said 
had been the implied position since 
the policy was endorsed by the 
party conference in 1993. Insisting 
even its most ardent supporters did 1 
not regard the scheme — which inv 
poses all-women shortlists 1 in half 
the vacant safe or winnable seats — 


as "ideal", Mr Blair said it has 
achieved its purpose: a “quantum 
leap" in the number of women MPs. 

Loyalists insist the “basic culture" 
has been sufficiently changed by 
the experiment to encourage more 
women to come forward, and win, 
without special treatment 

Mr Blair told the Press Associa- 
tion: “It has always been accepted 
the purpose of this change was to in- 
crease radically the number of 
women MPs, which is right because 
women are absurdly under-repre- 
sented in Parliameht , . . But it was 
always seen as a one-off ptoces's and 
these arguments pre, by and large, 
being, settled an,d .we are managing 
to work by cogsent^ . 


Woman who stabbed 
husband freed' on bail 


Cidr o Dyer and Maggie O'Kane 

S ARA THORNTON, Jailed for 
life in 1990 for the murder of 
her violent husband, left Hol- 
loway prison in London last week 
after she was unexpectedly freed on 
bail by a High Court judge. 

Lawyers' said the granting of bail 
was a significant pointer to the 
likely success of her second appeal 
against conviction, expected to be 
heard in the autumn. 

Ms Thornton said she was confi- 
dent that her appeal would succeed. 
■1 know what my case is and I've 
always been confident.” She 
stabbed her husband to death while 
he slept off a drinking bout after 10 
months of a violent and drunken 
marriage. 

Ma Thornton, aged 38. went to a 
secret home in the country found 
for her by the campaigning group 
Justice for Women, nfter Mr Justice 
Sachs granted tier bail. 

She has become an icon for 
battered women and the centre of a 
campaign for better treatment for 
women who are driven to kill brutal 
partners. 

Her original appeal was dis- 
missed in 1991. The Court of Appeal 
declined to reduce her conviction to 
manslaughter on the grounds of 
provocation. 

The judges held that she had 
cooled down when she went to the 
kitchen to get the knife, and had not 


A total of 35 candidates h®* | ; 
far been selected from womefr® i 
shortlists, but there Is still w® i 
opposition In the North-west rep [ 
Liz Davies, A leftwing IsWF ! 
councillor selected from a ; 
only shortlist to fight bMpj 
North East, criticised Mr { 

would like to see the sho^^fj j 
icy continued until 50' per | 
Labour MPS are wombo," f 

• Bill Morris, leader of ther*: 
port and General Workers 
made a conciliatory S^turiivj 
Laboui 4 leadership at thb - • 
by accepting that thepfrwJJL 
go Into the general 
specified ' figure for the r. 


acted '.'in hot blood" as the defence 
requires. 

Last month, the Appeal Court 
freed Emma Humphreys, the 
judges ruling that the cumulative 
effects of domestic violence can be 
taken into account when provoca- 
tion is pleaded. 

Richard Ferguson QC, former 
chairman of the Criminal Bftr 
Association, said the judge would 
have been influenced by the 
strength of the grounds of appeal. 
He said the decision was typical of 
Mr Justice Sachs, a judge of “com- 
mon sense and humanity” and the 
first solicitor to reach the High 
Court bench. 

Mr Thornton’s sister. Jean Mur- 
ray. who has always claimed he was 
not violent, said she was “totally dis- 
gusted” and would write to the 
Home Office in protest. 

• Two sisters who were convicted 
of murder but later freed have lost 
their battle to force the Altoniey- 
General to prosecute newspapers 
who subjected them to “trial by 
media''. 

Though the reporting did "no 
credit to the tabloid press", Lord 
Justice Stuart-Smith and Mr Justice 
Butterfield ruled in the High Court 
in London that the Attorney- 
General's decisions on whether to 
take legal action are nol subject to 
challenge in the courts. 

Even had they power to inter- 
vene, they would not have done so 



Sara Thornton delighted as she leaves jail photograph: mwoin arqles 


because the decision not to prose- the Old Bailey in 1992 of the mur- 
cute was neither irrational nor der of Alison Shaughnessy, who 
unlawful. had married Michelle’s former 

Michelle and Lisa Taylor, of For- lover, 
est Hill, south London, wanted The convictions were quashed a 
prosecutions brought against the year later, when the Appeal Court 
Sun, Daily Mirror, Daily Mail, ruled that prejudicial publicity and 
Daily Express and SouLh London material irregularities at their trial 
Press. The two were convicted at made them unsafe. 
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F ORMER prisoners of war vis- 
iting Tokyo In an effort to get 
an apology for their treatment In 
the second world war suffered 
another snub when a meeting be- 
tween the PoWs — representing 
30,000 others from Australia, 
New Zealand, Britain and the US, 
and Korean guards who ran Jap- 
anese prison camps — was can- 
celled after no guards turned up. 


Palestinians accused of 
bombing the Israeli embassy 
and a Jewish centre in Loudon in 
July last year were dropped as 
the prosecution Bald it had insuf- 
ficient evidence. 


In four years with little prospect 
of house prices increasing this 
side of a general election. 


I agreed to further research 
into so- called Gulf war syndrome 
as over 600 veterans warned 
that they intend to sue over al- 
leged Illnesses arising from ser- 
vice in Operation Desert Storm. 


utilities have seen their pay 
jump by up to 146 per cent over 
the past 10 years — more than 
double the pay rises of workers 
in the industries they look after. 


payments made without receip 
“We are appalled, despile the knot 
poor management of the post if 
the other warning signs, that ^ 
irregularities were not Idenlife 
and acted on much earlier,’’ say t' 
MPs. 

The MPs also condemn & 
£23,127 compensation paymenit 
Mark Marshall, the first amb 
sador to the Yemen, who the F* 
eign Office admit was "guilty* : 
appalling management" by alloriJ 
Mr Kyon to operate unchecked Bj. 
wns retired early on March 15, 1»J 
and given extra payments 
£93,671 lo make up Ills pensions’, 
he had retired on October 7, 1W 

Richard Gordon, his success 
was retired 10 months early ^ 
failing to lake vigorous action. * 
hnd his pension topped up & ■ 
£17,586 to ensure he received i 
pension up to the age of 60, F 1 J 
lump sum of £69,662. 


Sacking law 
breached 


Police ‘unlawfully’ restricted animal trade 


I compensation claims totalling 
millions of pounds after a Court of 
Appeal ruling on Monday that 
Britain’s unfair dismissal laws 
breach European law. 

Three judges held that legislation 
introduced 10 years ago barring em- 
ployees who have worked less than 
two years from bringing unfair dis- 
missal claims discriminates against 
women. In 1985 the Government in- 
creased the qualifying period, previ- 
ously one year, arguing that it 
would create more jobs. 

The decision opens the way for 
women sacked between 1985 and 
“91. “ter working at least one year 
but less than two for the same em- 
ployer, to claim compensation for 
loss of jobs. 

Women sacked after 1991, and 
men dismissed after a year but less 
than two years in a job, may also be 
able to claim, according to a barris- 
ter specialising in employment law. 

The Government argued that re- 
ducing the limit would mean fewer 
jobs would be available. But “on the 
evidence before us the Secretary of 
btate has failed to prove that the in- 
crease in the threshold has in- 
creased employment . oppor- 
lumtieB," said Lord Justice Neill. 

The case was brought by Cam- 
Qen Community Law Centre on be- ' 
5™ of two secretaries, Nicole 
wymour-Smith and Laura Perez. 
Both were sacked In 1991 after 15 
months In their jobs, Ms Seyraour- 
imuth at an estate agency and Ms 
rerez at a building firm, They took 
jheir case to an industrial tribunal. 


Alex Bellos and Clare Dyer 

T HE FIGHT against live animal 
exports Buffered a setback last 
week when the High Court ruled 
that Sussex police were acting un- 
lawfully in restricting shipments 
through the port of Shoreham. 

The export company, International 
Traders Ferry, succeeded in quash- 
ing the restrictions. Lord Justice Bal- 
combe and Mr Justice Popplewell 
ruled that the police had breached 
European Union trading laws. 

The chief constable of Susbcx, 
Paul Whitehouse, who told the com- 
pany in April that it could export 
only twice a week or four times a 
fortnight because policing animal 
rights demonstrations was a drain on 
resources, was given leave to appeal. 

But if the ruling is upheld it could 
pave the way for the exporters to 
claim compensation for lost busi- 
ness and the cost of transferring 


their operations to Dover — which 
could run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. 

Sussex police, ordered to pay the 
costs of the challenge, has spent £4 
million on policing demonstrations 
— which attracted several thousand 
protesters at their peak in January 
—at the port. 

The police authority would be 
seeking a meeting with the Home 
Secretary to discuss extra funding. 
Shielding the lorry convoys five 
days a week over a whole year 
would cost at least £7.4 million. 

Animal rights groups were united 
in condemning the judgment, and 
said that campaigning would con- 
tinue. Joyce D’Silva, director of Com- 
passion in World Farming, said: 
“Yet again British justice has been 
seen to be protecting the exporter. 

Lord Justice Balcombe said the 
restrictions were within the chief 
constable’s discretion and therefore 


lawful under English law. But they 
breached the Treaty of Rome, 
which banned measures that had 
the effect of limiting exports be- 
tween EC member states. 

The judges rejected the police ar- 
gument that the need to maintain 
public order was sufficient ground 
for restricting the movement of 
goods. 

• The directors of Phoenix Avia- 
tion, which ran veal flights, have 
blamed animal rights protesters for 
forcing them out of business. They 
claim that demonstrations had been 
partly responsible for the company’s 
£1 million debts, revealed at a credi- 
tors meeting last week. 

A statement from the directors, 
Christopher and Marla Barrett-Jol- 
ley, to creditors also blamed the 
crash at Coventry .Airport last 
December as well as the high-profile 
■ media coverage of the protests for 
tiie firm going into liquidation.- 


Women may store eggs for 20 years 


new methods of In vitro fertili- 
sation believe they are on the 
threshold of a big advance in the 
technique, which would greatly ex- 
tend a woman's child-bearing years. 

Robert Winston, professor of re-, 
productive medicine ; at Hammer- 
smith Hospital, west London, 
bdlieveB they will find a way, possi- 
bly by the end.of die century, to re- 
move .and freeze ovarian tissue 
uBing liquid nitrogen. 

Each sample would contain hun- 
dreds of eggs, which could be ma- 
tured in the laboratory for IVF 


. treatment as many as 20 years after 1 
the original biopsy. 

As well as helping women to 1 
achieve career gods before having 
children, the process would have 
vital benefits for women about to 
undergo cancer treatment, Prof 
Winston told BBC Radio last week. 
“Women with breast cancer, 
leukaemia or Hodgkin's disease run 
the risk of sterility when they begin 
treatment So this would given them 
a chance of having children," , 
Initial findings of the research, 
which began two years ago, will be 
published soon. Specialists have 
token from women's ovaries micro- 


liave so far grown eggs to the antral 
stage, the first yardstick of maturity | 
necessary before IVF can succeed. 

Prof Winston said: "We are look- 
ing at five to 10 years before It might 
be applicable., JYF treatment would 
be one fifth the cost, much more ac- 
cessible and much less intrusive, in- 
volving only a minor biopsy. There 
-would be no drugs involved and no 
monitoring of a patient” 

Some, critics recommend Im- 
proved arrangements for child care 
to altov- career women to have ful- 
: fiUing fefflily tivpa at the age nature 
intended, rather than delaying child-, 
birth until- they felt secure enough . 
in their profession. 


■ ■quantity of sperm counts in 
British men, coupled with an in- 
crease of testicular and breast 
cancer, appear to be linked to 
chemicals in food which inter- 
fere with sex hormones. 


I quiries are under way after 
the discovery of the bodies of 
two boys who had been fishing 
on Merseyside and that of a 
seven-year- old girl abducted 
from a tent In North Wales. 


P RIVATE Lee Clegg has been 
told he can stay in the army. 
However, Pte Clegg, released 
from Wakefield prison last 
month after serving four years 
for the murder of a Belfast 
joyrider, may not stay In the 
Parachute regiment 


I thorlties to sign up for the 
Government's nursery educa- 
tion voucher scheme has been 
postponed indefinitely due to 
lack of volunteers. 


M otorway toiling will be 
given a £10 million test run 
onthe : M3 next year in spite of 
opposition from motoring organ- 
isations which called It a "poll i 
tax on wheels". 

M ARK- THATCHER finally 
Won a long battle to keep 
- his controversial business deal- - 
1 ings out of court. He settled a 
$500,000 feud with a US fuel 
company .hut still faces a $2.7 
million tax evasion case. 
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Please lock your 
weapons away 

I T IS JUST a group of coral reefs with a maximum 
height of three metres above sea level. But 
Greenpeace has again embarrassed French pride 
by revealing that three of Us members atoll-hopped 
for 12 days under the nose of armed commandos. 
The government in Paris is on the defensive. Last 
week the French defence minister only half-denied 
a report that Japan had been told itwns technically 
possible to halve the testa planned on the Mururoa 
Atoll — from eight to four. This is a futile sop to 
Japanese politicians who have agreed on a resolu- 
tion calling on both France and China to stop test- 
ing. The first test Is apparently planned for 
September with a contemptuous disregard for the 
50th anniversary of Hiroshima. Germany may 
hesitate to offend its European neighbour by a 
Shell-type boycott, but Japanese consumers' asso- 
ciations arc already targeting the cognacs and 
haute couture in Tokyo department stores. 

The former Australian prime minister, Gough 
Whitlam, baa now backed calls for Australia and 
New Zealand to take France to the International 
Court of Justice. It was Mr Whltiam's government 
who took France to the court In 1973 over atmos- 
pheric tests, forcing it to go underground at 
Mururoa. Since then France has withdrawn from 
the court's juiisdiction, but an approach to tbe 
court would be a further embarrassment. 
President- Emperor Jacques Chirac has already 
been shouted down by protesters at the European 
Parliament, and his Inaugural display of nuclear 
chauvinism is turning Into a running humiliation. 

But the French testa may still play a useful role 
by submitting the theology of nuclear deterrence 
to closer, awkward Inspection. All the nuclear pow- 
ers hove said that before a comprehensive test ban 
treaty enn be concluded they must be fully satisfied 
that they can in future simulate testing by other 
techniques. France and Chinn differ from the oth- 
ers only in claiming they still need a few more real 
tests to establish the point. Most people would as- 
sume that the signing of the CTBT would (and 
should) result in a freeze on the development of 
new nuclear weapons. Surely there Is no need now 
for the endless competitive refinement of intricate 
matching systems which were a compulsive fea- 
ture of the cold war. Why not put them in the cup- 
board and keep them there? In reality all the 
powers intend to continue research Into new and 
better weapons and there is still no final agreement 
over what constitutes a nuclear weapon test explo- 
sion. What if at some later date one of the nuclear 
five decides that, after all, the simulation tech- 
niques are not effective? As long as weapons devel- 
opment continues, and In spite of improved 
verification techniques, there will always be an 
Incentive to cheat This will continue unless and 
until minimum deterrents can be set which are 
also subject to some form of international Inspec- 
tion — a whole new agenda which has yet to be 
opened up. 

Time to relax 
Iraq sanctions 

F IVE YEARS after the Gulf war began, Iraq has 
taken two steps which present the allies with an 
alarming "threat”. Last week Baghdad started to 
destroy five machines that could be used to make 
ballistic missile parts — an act it previously re- 
fused to undertake. It also began to comply with 
United Nations demands to submit Its biological 
weapons programme to examination, after persis- 
tent foot-dragging. The "threat” lies in the proba- 
bility that Iraq will soon have satisfied the 
requirements imposed after the war for lifting an 
important part of International sanctions against 
it. The US and Britain, already under pressure 
from the other members of the Permanent Five, 
will soon have no excuse left to prevent the em- 
bargo on Iraq’s oil exports Imiiig removed when 
\ policy is next reviewed in September. How can 
they escape? 

I Up till now, they have been helped by SHddam 
Hussein himself. He has been dragged protesting 
nil the wqy to unravel the secrets of bis exotic 
weapons programmes (which the West helped to 
| build up) as well as to recognise the existence of 
tbe state of Kuwait he had once claimed as port of 
his own. Step-by-step compliance has been marred 


by Initial obstruction which forfeited such sym- 
pathy as might have otherwise been earned. Even 
the latest acta were soured by Saddam’s threat, re- 
peated last week fay the foreign minister in Cairo, 
to cease co-operation with the UN if the weapons 
inspectors do not finish their work by the end of 
July. This also weakened the value to Iraq of hav- 
ing released the two US civilians arrested after 
crossing the Kuwait border. Only a month ago, 
Baghdad was still insisting it would never destroy 
the five machines now befog dismantled. 

While the monitoring imposed by the Security 
Council in Resolution 687 on Iraq's weapons pro- 
gramme Is unprecedently intrusive, the interna- 
tional community has failed to act with similar 
energy to oppose the re^me’s human rights 
abuses. International humanitarian aid is fettered 
by restrictions which give Baghdad considerable 
scope for blocking and control. The terras have ac- 
tually been tightened rather than improved while 
funding has declined through donor fatigue. As 
Middle East Report* comments in a special sur- 
vey, sanctions only Intensify the suffering which 
the UN and NGOs seek to relieve. In the words of 
one exasperated aid worker, “we break their legs 
and then give them crutches”. 

The irony Is that the US and Britain have op- 
posed the end of the oil import embargo, even if 
the terms of Paragraph 22 of Resolution 687 are 
satisfied, on the grounds that such a "literal inter- 
pretation” of Its provisions ignores the larger 
human rights perspective. Yet one of the most 
basic of all human rights — to live free from 
hunger and deprivation — is being denied to the 
vast majority of the Iraqi people as a consequence 
of the same allies’ Insistence. Washington says it 
intends to maintain sanctions even if it means 
"moving the goalposts”. Yet the US and its regional 
allies were notoriously reluctant to support the up- 
rising fo southern Iraq after the war, and have 
made little secret of their worries about who might 
succeed Saddam, The autonomous “safe area" of 
Kurdistan, though protected by allied overflights, 
languishes In an International limbo. 

Even some Iraqi opposition groups now accept 
that Saddam’s repression is only strengthened by 
continued punishment of his people through blan- 
ket sanctions. There is a strong case now for relax- 
ation and the problem needs to be argued through. 

* Published by Merip, 1500 Mass Ave, Washington 20005 

In the image 
of Mammon 

T HERE'S an office in Frankfurt where bankers, 
historians, artists and psychologists are apply- 
ing the combined powers of their massive intel- 
lects to the problem of the single currency. Or 
problems. Not the problems of if and when it will 
arrive but what to call the little darling. 

The Maastricht Treaty of distant memory (1992) 
went for Ecu, acronym for European Currency 
Unit The French liked this because they had a 
coin of this name fo the Three Musketeers’ days or 
thereabouts, but the Germans say ein Ecu sounds 
Uke elne Kuh, a cow. To the British this Is a frivo- 
lous objection since for years we have put up with 
a unit of currency called a pee. Then there’s the 
mark, which reminds people of young Thatcher, 
and the franken which makes people think of 
Frankenstein. It really is quite difficult Perhaps 
we could have something with a piratical ring to it, 

like doubloon or ducat or pieces of eight or, 

more appropriately, pieces of twelve. Or a wunch, 
as in the collective term “a wunch of bankers”. 

Then there’s the problem of whose mug is going 
to be on the notes and coins. The Frankfurters are 
doubtless looking at a range of existing currencies 
in hope of inspiration. The US has Washington for 
“* J° If’ Italy has in as cending financial value 
Maria Montessori, Marconi, Bellini and Volta, and 
™' c n e hnsBoint-Exup^ry at 50 francs, Delacroix 

at 100 and Pierre and Marie Curie at 500 francs. 

Rumour has it that the Frankfurters are thinking 
of putting poor old bankrupt Rembrandt on the 
new currency, which seems equally daft. Anyway, 
the time has come to call a holt to this sort of thing. 
Bits of Beethoven have been hijacked by organisa- 
tions lie might well not hove approved of, any more 
than we haw reason to suppose that Puccini had 
foolball hooligans in mind when he wrote Nessun 
Dorma. No, if an image is needed for the new cur- 
rency then the sensible thing is to commission Sir 
Eduardo Paolozzi to produce a depiction of 
Mammou. . ! , 
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To arm or not to arm, 
that is the gamble 


Martin Woollacott 
in Sarajevo 

T HE US Senate's vote in favour 
oflifting the arms embargo on 
Bosnia is a distraction ami 
could be a danger at a time when 
western policy on Bosnia has begun 
to show some coherence and some 
military logic. Bosnia lias been 
made into a pawn in a game against 
President Clinton by politicians who 
study their advantage in the United 
States but have not cared to look 
honestly at the situation on the 
ground in Bosnia Itself. 

With good management, the vote 
— and that to come in the House of 
Representatives — can be defused 
of its dangerous potential and will 
not trigger a French, and therefore 
a United Nations, decision to with- 
draw, Indeed, the potential bridge 
between advocates of a lifting of the 
arms embargo and their opponents 
is already apparent, in the shape of 
the greater powers to order air 
strikes, Strike and Stay is beginning 
to emerge as a realistic alternative 
to Lift and Strike, 

What the delegation of strike 
power to UN military commanders 
would ideally mean is that French 
and British officers could call on a 
Nato air capacity that is largely 
American for a whole range of mis- 
sions, up to and including the "dis- 
proportionate response" with which 
the US secretary of defence. 
William Perry, came to the London 
conference last month. 

Bosnian government rhetoric 
welcomes the US vote. 'This will be 
written in golden letters in the his- 
tory of Bosnia-Herzegovina," Haris 
Silajdzic, the prime minister, sail!. 
Yet this is the same government 
which last year let President Clinton 
off the hook by in effect withdraw- 
ing its request for a lifting of the em- 
bargo. It is likely now that they are 
still playing the ri9ky game of ask- 
ing for things that they do not wnnl 
fo order to get tilings that they do. 
In tliis case, a toughened UN farce 
with real air power at hand is almost 
certainly still preferable, in Bostifon 
eyes, to a withdrawal of the UN. 

It is not that lifting the arms em- 
bargo is an insane idea as much as 
that it is a question of timing and 
judgment. Is the Bosnian govern- 
ment really ready for a UN with- 
drawal? They know that such a 
withdrawal would have a massive ef- 
fect on the economy, on civilian 
morale, and on the military situa- 
tion, since it would almost certainly 
precipitate an intense effort by the 
Serbs to finish off the Bosnians. 

Nor should the influence of the 
UN in making less likely any re- 
newal of hostilities between Croat- 
ians and Bosnian Muslims be 
underestimated. The Croat-Muslim 
federation, one writer has said, rests 
on glass pillars. Franjo Tudjman. 
the Croatian leader, is still Inwardly 
' hesitating between his alliance with 
the Bosnian government and a deal 
with Serbia despite the latest Croat- 
ian attacks against the breakaway 
region of Krajina, 

/Hie necessary period of training 
with new tanks and other weapons 
would inevitably be seen by the 
Serbs as their window for major at- 
tacks. Sarajevo, the heart and soul 
of Bosnia, depends on the UN in & 
hundred ways. UN experts keep its 
arteries open, attending to water, 


electricity and gas supplies which, 
though meagre, remain just ade- 
quale. The city has no economy, » 
cept that generated by tile UN, and' 
by the non-governmental organist 1 
Lions who operate with UN proi*! 
tiun. Tlie psychological impact o( 
running down ihe blue flag would I 
also be enormous, and the military i 
deterrent represented by tlie 3.000 ' 
French soldiers here, although, 
eroded, is far from insignificant. I 
Most importantly, the question o! 
Ihe competence of Bosnia's arraedl 
forces is not settled. Tlie Bosnia*, 
have problems that cannot be ej>' 
tirely accounted for by their smaTkr 
resources and the fact that thet 
army, unlike that of the Bosnia 
Serbs, had to be created bi 
scratch. 

Since May, the Bosnians haw 
lost Srebrenica and Zepa and, * 
cently. much of Biliac. Srebrenki 
anti Zepa were UN failures. Bit 
Biliac is not. A big Bosnian offei 
sive around Sarajevo bad some par 
tial success but was costly, ani 
Bosnian gains elsewhere have iwt 
impeded or distracted Serb attach , 
The military commentator of' 
Oslobodjcqje, the main Sarajevo' 
paper, speaks of a strategy of atlri- 
don "to destroy and completely! 
stretch out tlie aggressor’s mao-i 
power and gradually to eliminate hit 1 
advantages in armament and equip! 
meat . . . The lines are breathing on: 
till Fronts today." 

The trouble is flint this can be 
true and at the same Lime not cancel 
out, for some time to come, the, 
combat power of a Bosnian Serin 
army which has a professionally led, 
well equipped reserve and shock, 
force, 'lliis is a kind of travelling mil . 
itnry circus, with its own staff offi- ' 
cers. plenty of tanks and guns, and 
above-average infantry which car 
be focused on task after task. In 1 
Rniko Mladic the Bosnian Serbs 
have an able general who out- j 
matches his opponents in mobile 
warfare. He mny have gone one step 1 
too far in provoking a Croat offo 
sive in western Bosnia, but llulj 
fight is imt yet over. 

L AST WINTER the Cosnianl 
army was re-organised "I 
some say with American all 
vice. Tlie Idcn was to shake out Ifoj 
unwieldy corps in each region, » 
dial they could support ench olhfl 
rather than just fight their M 
wars. It wns also to create a mobikj 
force outside the corps structur* | . 
with which to confront Mladic. Sol I 
far the re-organisation has broud* 
some successes but no attacks bs ( 
enough to distract Mladic from but 
seizure of the enclaves. 

As Paddy Ashdown, the Brltw 1 
Liberal Democrat leader, said heft j 
recently, the Bosnian governnK®* I 
has to be “very sure" that ltd j 
mate Is accurate, if it decides did* j 
wants the UN forces out, the en> . 
bargo lifted, and to fight alone, a 
least on the ground. The risk Is cofr 
siderable, and the question d* 
both Bosnian and American P&F j 
cians ought to consider i9 whetherij j 
is worth taking, at leaBt' until tne| 
new stance of tlie UN and Nfltb p 4 * 
been fully tested. Robert Dole dW j 


ofcbk. emouveiy oi people 
raped and of the slitting 'of WJ 
boys’ throats, but the red'WjJ? 
Hot whether “people have a ng»‘ * 
defend themselves", blit what Is™' 
best way to do so. '! ' 


BIRTH OF THE BOMB 11 


Dreadful dawn of the atomic age 


On the 50th anniversary 
of the Hiroshima attack, 

Martin Walker traces 
the Bomb's fearful history 

T HE NUCLEAR age began in 
a flat and arid stretch of the 
New Mexico desert which 
hatl been dubbed by the first Span- 
ish explorers the Jornado del 
Muerto, the journey of death. 

On July 16. 1945, as Stalin and 
Churchill and Truman met for their 
victory summit at Potsdam, outside 
the devastated ruins of Berlin, the 
Jornado del Muerto witnessed the 
culmination of the biggest and most 
secret industrial project of tlie war. 

'■Tlie first foil-scale test was made 
of the implosion-type, atomic fission 
bomb. For the first time in history 
there was a nuclear explosion. And 
what an explosionl" began the offi- 
cial report sent to Potsdam by Gen- 
eral Leslie Groves, the military 
engineer who commanded the Man- 
hattan Project. 

General Groves’s report took five 



Hiroshima, August 1945: 92,000 people were killed and the city razed 


^ I ingly realistic Nato exercise. Code 

* named Able Archer, it rehearsed US 

* reinforcements of its forces in Ger- 
many and the full procedures for 

launching nuclear war, including 

the disappearance of President Rea- 
gan and the joint chiefs to a secret 
command post. 

Soviet nuclear bombers were 
despatched to the ends of their run- 
ways in East Germany, their en- 
gines running. The KGB ordered its 
stations in London and Bonn to 
burn all files, fo advance of the im- 
minent western raids. Alerted by 
electronic intelligence, national se- 
curity adviser Bud McFarlane can- 
celled Reagan’s planned trip to the 
bunker and the crisis eAsed. 

We may draw the grim conclu- 
sion that had matters been left to 
the military men, the world would 
by now have known nuclear war. 
Their slow taming by the politicians, 
and by civilian nuclear theorists, 
created the perilous stability that 
became the essential geo-political 
environment of our lives, the bal- 
ance of nuclear terror. 

Nuclear theorists like Herman 
Kahn in his magisterial study, On 
Thermonuclear War, brought con- 
photoqhaph: camera press cepts like counter-force and second- 

strike into the general vocabulary. 


aloud to President Truman, with its alise it. Ten weeks after Hiroshima, ously close brushes with full-scale gon’s joint chiefs of staff protested, be survivable. 


I the scientists”. Russia to a limited Air Attack. It 1962 secretly to insta 

The next day, Stimson read the was a plan to destroy 20 of the tipped missiles in Cuba, 
same report to Churchill and. three largest Soviet cities with atomic 


the Stone Age", was so wrought up 
that he banged hl9 fist on the table, 
and insisted “It's the greatest defeat 


samereport toChureMlanA three largest Soviet cities with atomic ' On Black Saturday, when it was Mid insisted "It's the greatest defeat | ‘The Idea is to kill the 

days later, Truman's diary notes bombs. They included Moscow, not clear whether the Soviet Union in our history. Mr President ... We kgatawfia At tha and 

that he “casually mentioned to Leningrad, Gorky, Tashkent. Baku would accept the naval quarantine should invade today." Daaiaruu. hi uw enu 

Stalin that we had a new weapon of and Novosibirsk, although not Kiev of Cuba and US Defence Secretary The second brush with Armaged- I _ . |M9r 4U ora 
unusually destructive force". in the Ukraine, because it had been Robert McNamara believed that a don was a deliberate US attempt to war, n uioru 


The second brush with Armaged- , . .. 

don was a deliberate US attempt to ( tn© War, If tn©r© 


unusually destructive force’ 


It came as no surprise to the So- destroyed by the conventional war US Invasion was now virtually In- warn the Soviet Union. In 1973, that 


viet leader. In Ottawa on July 9. a just ended, 
week before the New Mexico test, The Pentagon c 
one of the British physicists on the contingency plans 


evitable. Dean Acheson told Presl- the military defeat of its Israeli ally 


are two Americans 


The Pentagon dusted off their dent Kennedy that the missiles in the confused closing days of the anf i DnaBlan 

intingency plans to use atomic would have to be knocked out. He Yom Kippur war could not be toler- ana one nussian. 


project. Dr Alan Nunn May, met his bombs against the Soviet Union dur- was asked, according to the ao ated. u#n u#ln’ PoiA/prs 

contact. Colonel Zabotin of the So- ing the Berlin crisis of 1948 — a counts in the Kennedy Library’s The move to DefCon 3, the high- we wm uvn fuwttiti 


I contact, Colonel Zabotin of the So- ing the Berlin crisis of 1948 — 

Wet Embassy to Canada. He gave 

Zabotin “162 microgranis of Ura- ... 

nium 233, in the form of acid, con- YOU ITIIlSt be Cr&Zy B 


under way, and the British and - , 

Americans desperate to persuade BWfUl things again St 


their Soviet ally to join in the final 
assault against the Japanese main- 
land, the claasic contours of tlie cold 
war had been set, of a nuclenr con- 
frontation, moderated by espionage. 

When Churchill heard the news 
at Potsdam, he reached for a Bibli- 
cal term — “the Second Coming in 


Aslans for the second 
time In less than 10 
years’ — Eisenhower 


oral history programme, what the est state of nuclear alert short of 

Soviets would do then. war, was authorised by Dr Henry 

"I know the Soviets well. I know Kissinger, without the authority of a But “the increase would not p 
what they are required to do in the President Nixon who was dis- dude normal and happy lives for I 
light of their history and their pos- traught by the Watergate scandal, majority of survivors and their 
lure around the world. I think they DefCon 3 involved pre-launch scendants". The appalled review 
will knock out our missiles in checks of nuclear missiles, and the Kahn’s book in Scientific Amei 
Turkey,” said Acheson, US Secre* B-52 bombers taking off with their commented: 'This Is a moral 
tary of State, who was the father of nuclear bombs armed, and flying in on mass murder: how to plan it, 
...... t0 coinm jt it, how to get away 


the Nato alliance. 

“What do we do then?" lie was 
asked, 


pre-set holding patterns. 


The third time, in the autumn of it. how to justify it." 


asked." 1983. was Ihe result of a mistinder- And now with Israel. India on 

"I believe under our Nato treaty, standing. The Soviet leadership be- Pakistan widely presumed to be ir 

with which I was associated, we lieved not only their own clear powers, and states from In 

would be required to . respond by propaganda about the readiness of and Iraq to North Korea plainly 


to comprehend its nor- year before the first Soviet bomb knocking out a missile base inside the aggressive weetern alliance of tent on joining their ranks. 

I Truman the new US wastested. the Soviet Union,' Acheson went President Reagan tuid Mrs Thatcher learnlngpracess must begin all 


tent. Harry Truman, the new US 
president, was still reeling from the 


In 1953 the US warned China, on. 


impact of the First, in the awesome through. Indian diplomatic channels. "Then what do they do?" but made the more understandable Their generals are ! unlikely 

evidence of the power of conven- that they had Bent atomic bombers 'That Is when we hope.” Acheaon mistake of believing what pugna- react very 'differently from the 

tional bombing, all around them in to the theatre and were considering replied, "that cooler heads wifi pre- cious western politicians actually 'endary 1960s head of 


( Strategic 1 Air Command, 
Tbmmy Powers. He was famous 


i Berlin. their use unless China agreed to an . vail, and they will stop and talk.” said. Strategic_Air Command, 

! He scribbled almost random armistice in the Korean war. The Acheson had summed up the es- Jittery Soviet nerves, and the Tbmrny Powers. Hewas fartiou 
names of ruin and war’s horror into Pentagon also recommended the sential absurdity of nuclear theory, shooting down of the Korean airline laughing oil the effects of nui 

his diary after his first sight of use of three tactical nuclear It was predicated on the assurance KAL 007, coincided with nn alarm- radlntlon on genetic mutations 

Hitler's destroyed capital: “I thought weapons against the Vietnamese . of rationality in die most irrational the quip: Nobody has yet provi 

of Carthage, Baalbek, Jerusalem, forces threatening tbe French . : of circumstances. It relied upon the 

Rome, Atlantis. Peking ... of Scipio. fortress pf.Dien Blen Phu in 1954. maintenance of clear chains of polit- 

Rameses II. Sherman, Jenghiz The final decision not to go nu- ical command over the generals in 
Khan.” clear, in Asia. was taken by Eisen- circumstances when the military 

At Potsdam. Churchill and Tru- hower himself, after the British would feel U their duty to assume i 
man agreed to use the bomb against allies refused , to. accede to his plea' the responsibility for. national sur- ■ 

Japan. Within the month, the next for “united action" to contain China, vival. 

two nuclear explosions took place at Eisenhower later told his biogra- ■ It represented, in the most lofty 

Hiroshima, killing some 92,000 pher that. he had said to his nuclear- councils of a superpower, the math- : 

Japanese, and at Nagasaki, killing minded: advisers: “You must. be. ematics of the school playground; 

another 40,000. 'crazy. We, .can’t use those, awful that in exchange for a base iu Cuba, 

And for 50 years since that dread- -things against Asians for the second ' a base in Turkey should bedes*-- 
jul dawn, the age of nuclear warfare 'time in less than 10 years. My God." troyed, and then a base in Russia, in : 
l,as been held in check. The nuclear : But 10 years after thaL, faced this . an escalating pattern of retaliation - 
weapon has become a metaphysical time with an American humiliation i that offered no obvious relief, . 

force. Once it was used, and Its dev- in Vietnam, the memoirs Of Robert ■ War -was finally : averted- by a se- : 

•‘station understood, a human code ; McNamara reveal that Eisenhower, cret deal, denied iat the^ time, that- 
slowly but implacably developed now an elder statesman, counselled 1 die US would ; remove its - nuclear 
which required that it never be un- President Lyndon Johnson to warn missiles from Turkey In return for 
leashed again. If it were, it came to 1 'Moscow and Beijing that the USi; the Soviets dismantling their instal- . - -- 


the quip: "Nobody has yet proved 
me that two heads aren’t better thi 
one." • 

General Powers had little time 
the civilian nuclear theorists v, 
talked of counter-force 
deliberately avoidihg So 
and attacking only their 
bases: 1 ’’ ' , 1 :l 

“Restraint? Why are you 
cerned 1 with saving theii* 
whole idbft' is to kill the 
he shouted 1 at nuclear \ 
Wiliam' Kaufinanti i.'diinriR'i 
on' the jbrospects of “limited" i 
clear war; “At thr ead bf the wai 
there ate two Amerlfcarts and o 
Russian, We win.’’ •' 1 ' ■ ' 

! Kaufmann Tetbtten: ' "Theri- ; 
ih&d better make sure that the Ai 
‘leans' are a man tind frWortian. 1 ” 1 


days to reach Berlin. And it took be realised, organised human life would resort to nuclear war to pre- lations in Cuba. “We have been But by thinking aloud, Kahn made 
Henry Stimson. the Secretary for would come to an end. vent defeat had." complained Admiral George the idea of such a war thinkable 

War. an hour to read the full version The military men were slow to re- The world has had three danger- Anderson to Kennedy, as the Penta- and argued that such a war would 


conclusion that the explosion had the Joint Chiefe of Staff at the Penta- nuclear war. One was the result of a The Air Force chief. General Curtis There would be much more 
"far exceeded the most optimistic gon produced a top-secret paper en- deliberate Soviet attempt to estab- Le May. who was later to advocate human tragedy, he acknowledged, 

expectations and wildest hopes of titled Strategic Vulnerability of lish a nuclear balance, by trying in bombing North Vietnam “back to and devastating levels of radiation, 

the sdeadsts". Russia to a Limited Air Attack. It 1963 secretly to install nuclear the Stone Age", was so wrought up 



12 FINANCE 


Why the Asian tigers burn so bright 


Co-ordinated investment 
lies at the heart of an 
economic miracle in 
south-east Asia, 
writes Will Hutton 

P RESIDENT Park Chung- 
Hee’s first action when he 
became president of South 
Korea in 1961 was to arrest some of 
the country's leading businessmen 
under the Illicil Wealth Accumula- 
tion Act. They had been profit- 
eering, he insisted, awarding 
themselves large personal bonuses, 
manipulating profits and refusing to 
invest. Only when they agreed to 
increase investment in those indus- 
tries which the government priori* 
lised were they released. 

Yet despite such minor falls from 
grace, South Korea, and its dynamic 
Asian twin, Taiwan, exert a powerful 
influence on the imagination of the 
British light. Here are living exem- 
plars of llie triumph of free-market 
capitalism over all other forms of 
economic and social organisation, 
and Britain should aim to emulate 
them. While other foreign models, 
such as the German financial sys- 
tem or the Swedish labour market, 
are regarded as foreign, alien and 
impossible to reproduce in unique 
Britain, Taiwan and South Korea are 
seen ns home from home. 

Putting a few businessmen be- 
hind bars for awarding themselves 
stock options rather than generat- 
ing output and jobs is seen as an au- 
thoritarian aberration, part of Asian 
culture, which does not change the 
basic picture. Success is due to 
minimal government and regula- 
tion, low taxes and free trade, which 
they have exploited to produce a re- 
markable growth in exports. 

Other developing countries tried 
to grow via a big state-led “growth 
push", usually behind highly pro- 
tected domestic markets. Poor 
mites. They should have followed 
the free-trade example of South 
Korea and Taiwan. However, in the 
latest edition of Economic Policy, 
published by the Centre for Eco- 
nomic Policy Research, Dani Rodrik 
of Columbia University paints a dif- 
ferent picture of what lay behind 
South Korea and Taiwan's growth 
miracle. !t was not education, free 
trade and low regulation that drove 
the process, he says, but invest- 
ment. 

Far from disproving the "big 
push” theory, that the state has to 
enter the ring and decisively change 
the trajectory of savings, investment 
and the pattern of development 
which otherwise gets locked into 
low equilibrium, Taiwan and South 
Korea are triumphant examples of 
the theory at work. Investment was 
held back by market failure, which 
lowered the expected returns; cre- 
ative government Intervention un- 
blocked the niarkel failure, and so 
triggered the investment boom. 

There has already been growing 
recognition that the Asian success 
story is more complicated than free- 
market theorists would have us be- 
lieve, with the World Bank in 1993 
acknowledging that Asian govern- 
ments had successfully delivered a 
skilled and educated workforce. 

In addition, South Korea and Tai- 
wan were helped by having few 
groups and firms which did so well 
out of the status quo that they ob- 
structed development; there was re- 
markable equality of Income. 

Sometimes, the bank conceded, 
“market friendly” intervention in 








the economy also helped, but it was 
reluctant to give its seal of approval 
to such politically incorrect notions. 
Exports and an “outward orienta- 
tion’ were the real keys to success, 

Rodrik’s account goes much fur- 
ther, and is theoretically more inter- 
esting. Exports could not have been 
the driver of growth, he argues, be- 
cause they represented such a small 
proportion of national output and 
the spillover effects were in any 
case tiny. Nor was the build-up of 
exports driven by super-competitive 
exchange rates; in both countries 
the real exchange rate has hardly 
changed over 30 years. It was not 
strong export growth that caused 
them to invest and grow; rather it 
was high levels of investment that 
delivered export growth. 

So why did investment rise? Rod- 
rik refuses to accept the new-right 
view that any government attempt 
to rase investment must be self- 
defeating because it will lower the 
rate of return. In this world-view the 
stock of physical capital is at some 
equilibrium, producing the desired 
rates of return entrepreneurs seek, 
given the cost of financial capital 
and entrepreneurs’ assessment of 
risk; a government-induced rise in 
the stock of capital will automati- 
cally lower this rate of return, and 
thus be self-defeating because it will 
block further investment growth. 

Not so, says Rodrik. This as- 
sumes that the investment markets 
are perfectly co-ordinated, so that 
the cost of financial capital and the 
returns from physical investment 
have arrived at the best point of bal- 
ance for the economy at large. But if 
there are co-ordination failures, so 
that the returns from physical in- 


vestment are too low or the returns 
demanded by finance capital too 
high, it is possible for investment to 
get trapped at low levels. 

The proof that market economies 
suffer from widespread co-ordina- 
tion failures is one of the battering 
rams of the New Keynesian eco- 
nomics, using new developments in 
game theory to drive the point 
home. An article by Russell Cooper 
and Andrew John in New Keyne- 
sian Economics, edited by Greg 
Mankiw and David Romer (MIT 
Press), summarises the principal 
arguments. 

I N MOST economic situations, 
they say, the pay-off of any one 
player’s action is likely to impact 
on another, so that, for example, if 
all firms raise their investment, then 
returns rise rather than fall because 
overall demand rises. The trick is to 
find some way of moving from 
condition one to condition two, the 
benefits of which market prices 
alone cannot signal. Indeed, if there 
is no market incentive for any firm 
to change its existing strategy — 
which, by definition, there cannot 
be — the mutual gains from an all- 
round change of strategies can 
i nev er be captured. That is a co- 
ordination failure. 

Rodrik says that in the 1950s, 
South Korea and Taiwan were suf- 
fering acutely from such co-ordina- 
tion failures, They had highly 
educated and skilled labour forces, 
so that if individual firms could all 
be persuaded to lift investment 
there would be mutual benefits, but 
any individual firm acting alone 
would find the process unreward- 
ing. Moreover, Investment returns 


Clarke U-turn on shares tax 


I Exchequer, Kenneth Clarke, 
caved in to intense pressure 
from rebel Conservative back- 
benchers when he announced a 
U-turn on his plans to tax 
executive share options. 

In a cllmbdown aimed at 
preventing the row rumbling on 
through the summer, the 
Chancellor said that tougher tax 
treatment would only affect 
share options agreed after 
July 17. 

To the anger of Opposition 
MPa, the move will mean direc- 
tors of the privatised utilities — 
the orl^nal focus of the 
Greenbury report on top peo- 
ple’s pay — will be unaffected by 
the tax change. 


Mr Clarke put a brave face on 
his about-turn. He conceded that 
it would be wrong to tax the prof- 
its on all existing approved exec- 
utive share option schemes as 
income rather than capital gains 
— a move which would have af- 
fected middle-management and 
even supermarket check-out 
staff as well as “fat cats”. 

The shadow chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, said Mr Clarke’s 
second U-tum had “let the 
directors of privatised utilities 
off scot free. 

“Senior executives of the utili- 
ties are sitting on £100 million 
worth of share options profits 
and the Chancellor ha9 given 
them the green light to cash 
them In free of income tax.” 


for any individual firm were de- 
praved by the cost and difficulty of 
finding reliable subcontractors in an 
only partially industrialised econ- 
omy and the prospect that, having 
built an expensive production run, 
demand would be insufficient The 
economies were trapped in low- 
output equilibriums with poor 
returns to new investment 

It was an array of government 
interventions that broke the logjam, 
argues Rodrik. Critically, all were 
within the context of relatively open 
economies, so that the price mecha- 
nism allowed efficient resource 
allocation, and within relatively egal- 
itarian, well-educated societies. The 
nationalisation of the banking 
system by the Koreans and the in- 
troduction of the Statute for Encour- 
agement of Investment in Taiwan 
were key mechanisms for lowering 
the cost of capital and lengthening 
investment time horizons, thus un- 
ravelling the co-ordination problem 
in the financial markets. 

In Taiwan, a government agency 
organised the dissemination of for- 
eign technology and beBt practice, 
taking particular care to construct 
chains of subcontractors in sectors 
and industries where Taiwan had no 
representation. In Korea, the gov- 
ernment allowed the emergence of 
huge conglomerates, in effect allow- 
ing one group to construct its own 
supply chain. 

Public investment set out to create 
new industries which the market it- 
self would not have produced, and 
whose establishment also generated 
demand for allied firms and contrac- 
tors. In Taiwan, glass, cement and 
plastics factories were established 
by the state, and then handed over 
to private entrepreneurs; In Korea 
the government set up a state-owned 
steel mill, which is now the world's 
most efficient steel producer. 

Herein, argues Rodrik, is the se- 
cret of Korean and Taiwanese suc- 
cess. Education and training are 
necessary but insufficient condi- 
tions for sustained growth; what 
matters is solving co-ordination fail- 
ures^ and in this context President 
Park’s arrest of businessmen, far 
from being an aberration, was part 
of a wider process. 

For Britain the lessors are stark. 
The UK also needs a big push on in- 
vestment, but without surrendering 
to Asian authoritarianism. The Con- 
servatives abjure intervention; 
Labour wants change but refuses to 
will the means - explicitly ex- 
cluding significant reform of the 
fma 25? ^ y8tem ’ Public: investment 
or British supply chains. Coordi- 
nation failures rule - and will con- 
tinue to do so. 
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W ALT Disney has expanded 
its growing empire with the 
acquisition of Capital Cities, 
owner of ABC, America’s pre- 
mier television network — at 
$19 billion the second biggest 
takeover yet recorded. 

P ANIC gripped Japan’s finan- 
cial system as thousands of 
depositors withdrew 03 billion 
yen ($700 million) from Cosmo 
Credit Corporation, the country’s 
four th- biggest credit union, 
forcing the government to atop [| 
trading, 

T HREE big US unions rep- j 
resenting steelworkers, lech- 1 
nicians and car workers have I 
agreed to a merger that will ert- I 
ate America's largest union, with 
more than 2 million members. 


vv Salomon Brothers has 
denied accusations of wrong- 
doing after being named as the 
second bank under investigadoo 
by the Parte Stock Exchange for 
alleged insider dealing in 
Eurotunnel shares. 


T HE £2.5 billion agreed bid by 
Hanson for Britain's largest 
regional electricity company, 
Eastern, brought accusations 
from Labour that the Government 
was engendering a “casino 
mentality” in the industry. 


into the bungled £4 billion 
sale of shares in National Power 
and PowerGen has cleared its 
officials of any wrongdoing. The 
Stock Exchange accepted the re- 
port’s findings, but Labour 
called it a Treasury whitewash. 


I shows no sign of slowing 
down, with senior executives 
averaging an 1 1 per cent increase 
this year and 1 87 company dlrto 
tors earning over $780,000 
annually, according to a survey d 
top salaries liy the independent 
Labour Research Group. 


w enter the African market 
next spring with dally flights to 
Johannesburg. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
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French policy 
on Bosnia put 
under strain 

Pascale Robert-Dlard and 

Jaan-Bwtlate.de Monfvalon,, — ., M .i mwm ih.nm i ■ ■■■■ ... 

TT~ H 4®S||ySP®3i T 1 ERRORISM has become a 

B OSNIA was down for a debate -t f .‘ " A' recurring threat in France 

In the French National Assem- since the first bomb attacks by 

bly on June 6. But that was five days jKj& y . a 1 Carlos more than 20 yeart ago. 

before the first round of voting in , The international situation has 

Ihe local government elections, and changed, the Berlin wall Is no 

deputies had other things on their •••.’ "■ y - eUT - f§jk- ‘ more, peace is making progress 

minds. Even the chairman of the ,/*§» -' r 'v » sgH in the Middle F.aat, but there are 

Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Com- BjB’ til- 11 * ■ ■' ' - other causes, other groups and 

mission, Val6ry Giscard d'Estalng. 1 P other states ready to use this ho- 

who was in Clermont-Ferrand cam- ^ „ if, o'aj \ Ml **"- ' called deterrent of the poor, 

paigning for the mayor's seat, did |8 W which te, In fact, a kind of politi- 

not attend. .K8- ffeL Ife, .. | S* cal gang stcrishi. 

Since then, both events and the Men and women who hove ab- 

president's rhetoric have forced solutely nothing to do with the 

politicians to make up their mind9. % $7 'f j -/ JBjjf Y i jpb quarrels In question are taken 

Two former prime ministers. Ray- Wp \ . , ’W. *, -- JBT^HrjPr' j* hostage, killed, Injured or 

mond Barre and Michel Rocard, ppM^g||||fflSpr ■ . ' maimed for no reason other 

have applauded President Jacques M than to put pressure on a gov- 

Mt^tk^ngt^hon 6 Waiting game . . . Hutu refugees on the Zairean bonier with Rwanda 

our,” noted Barre on July 16, _ ^ gy . cratic revolutionary rhetoric of 

But the consensus was broken on /j* /x-m T\TATI^T , PC movements resorting to such 

July 24 when former Socialist de- fjt II I IgA UXCUdiCiJ 1UJL lllv YVUltft practices has long been ex- 

fence minister Jean-Pierre Chev^ne- JT X posed. Their utter contempt for 

SSgSr-iSSi Cross-border incursions "^To^r efor t Z 

22 ' -embrotied *7n and amours Of HutUS ^gfcally, Uiey should go on the couldn'l hove come io onnoticed," cynicism with which tiioso who 

^ in a reSon where Frances rearming have increased "^opprs.on b ^r t 

which ras involved 'n the Gulf war. Jean H6l&ne ihe onset of rain in Mwember Tliey may well have ended up with the for- Every government is at first 

wmm mm 

SH 3 H ^ai-rsqs sgaxssus HHTCsTS 


No quarter 
for terrorist 
blackmail 


rious idea of geography,’ 1 Said Stash and militiamen who have taken desire 


ins ap mm gs 

S5PKIS S3RW a:a3S SSSS3S5 iSws ssbs&sssb 
3jas tSsriS 3Ssi2ss3f» 

of the French commitipent that is in event of armed exiles invading Amnesty International po p ag®* 1 ufetrators and their snonaora. 

saSSFjg«*. a-Asrrrtt 

Itt^Xwe^S. w: ‘“rSyhere^stije Spill 

“w^&r a , for ^ sssssflfszss* t^rst^ioniz^ sM*fto2- 

Addressing an extraordinary at by adding to foe S Suftthe arrri? emSotliich tScliid^^hS^beWn^Uade In 
meeting of the Parliamentary For- mer Forces , Armies Rwandflists tasted to fti e Region JJy Osmm. H fotfce'dnce Mav 1994 the past that have been chal- 

eign Affairs Commission on July 25, (M) thtf^Sartib of largely fa- ^rted £ia^ has bten in fpfaedojra ay " 4 ; , JeLed ^d weTe questionably 

[wo members dared publicly to natteil mUltlkmen: who volunteered delivebd $00 tonhes of Ui . _. ;il Wr, ,) . Pdlltics cdin^fl into ita bwn at 

break the consensus. After Eofeign “ V ^ r *■ . m t-? n - ■ ■ ■ -i-" thte'polht, for no choice can be 

Minister Hfery6 de Charette h^i » i if' '' 1,1 madfc in the nitih'e of arippoaedly 

e a gsgafa t a * Fujimori increases power ot Uie sute 

gsfsgssflfe s tssz&a&s 

Openly [avSujLble to Hie Serbs! O ECURTTYwas partlcularly'tight erfiment'handstuidthe&slnflu- hSredlt^'’ vSunble-^pdt^ 

Kaspereu questioned ^the. French 6> MM* «pM Mr day ei.ee>' iWrsdc^tebko™ to hoM S pimW 

rn;r,mLUr.ent in “a civil war that before Albetto Fujimori was clue to even more pronounced. The m tl nr " ' . , n Inin bvi'e :r. Ar- ions rind tilbir rulbrs cannot 

doesn’t concern us". Hb'retalled the take his^r'bsldentml bath for a sec- iW In paritoepthbd passed a ttpei to for ce d to go hfi “deeirioda wMibut taking 

ssarsftt wsmmb wmm* 


don’t have the means for getting 
out We are trapped." , . , , " 

Addressing an extraordln'ary 
meeting of the Parliamentary For- 
eign Affairs Commission on July 25, 
[wo members dared publicly to 
consensus. After foreign 
Minister Htiry6 de Charette had 
spoken, two Raa'semblement Pour la 
^publique deputies dabrief 


Rt’s enough," he skid. ' ■ . L 11 th'tjiigh' ttt^ ’ Shining ' Path adopted in 19MJ 1 j. ... -H. 1 

M Ihe end ot tht bommlsslorl guerrUla raVemfent was Hit hrud by Fof'e^plfe. pilitltal parhes Ih4t gyhy uddl tb 
eeilng, 1 RPR deputy JeaiiJCIAudd fSJStf^Swsfirstttntl, ItHas tdlledtbg^Sjtr cehtOf tile vdteio 

rgnon reinaritedb '.T feel I'rtny fa^ not b'eeh rvIpS obt % AP^ 1 ™4 n «h | wliaTOtoph- Sbj Mata 

g. a Msioric choice! like the 'lirid ""feolwSnngnOimort'aefflyviciorv 4bt 800^ AnMn* » TOJK* 'SOjHSjJ 

ai.tated'ourle'idhra in 1938 'over InA^ft lhe'lltipd^tionledbyiavlel bl ’Niryditlbert ,|Viunj^al .ela MJda tMtMh 

lutucb. "fhe "ditterdnee Is . tbtt PferezdeCiiaar. forrSeT'OnitiaNa; Ij^pusly bpljl 1 1M.0M BlgdaUtas anMrm 

daywccn^bb.M- 


'tferroriStb tuid'flre 'a' 
for‘iieiti6cra|y."""‘ 


?sa6H V dbbdte flint bba .opened 

taid J t*"cai¥tbti tty Its cohctaaldrl 

'tug 
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Fighting a losing 
battle on the streets 

French police feel hounded by the media, let down by 
the law and despised by the very citizens they are 
trying to protect. Nathaniel Hencberg reports 

F OR THE third time that night, dons. But from Notable-Grand to 
police officer Benoit Aviez L'Hay-les-Rosea and from Besancon 
called his colleagues on the to Saint-Etierme more and more 
Jf di 5 "Cy Wle 7, what is your posi- clashes are taking place with the po- 
ll? 11 ' The small . white car ahead of lice, and the youths involved are in- 
him, one of whose two passengers creasingly younger and more 
he fiad noted was armed, was get- determined, 
ling ready to, drive off. He needed The officers at the Mureaux po- 
the information badly and his voice lice station thought they had seen It 
J?iSu ,,W]lat,a y Qlj r position, all. Four years ago, in the wake of 
Cyb^le 7. the rioting in Sartrouville and 

_.™ ™ 1| ° crackled briefly, then Mantes-la-Jolie, the Mureaux dis- 
hcvenne, Lucas's high-pitched voice trict with a population of 33,000 lo- 
came through: "We’re nt Avenue de cated on the banks of the Seine next 
I Europe nntl Hteriot, exactly level to a Renault car plant, had had its 
with you. Do we move in?" share of riots. Shops had been gut- 

In hjp unmarked car stationed in ted, |H*licemen injured, cars de- 
the Musicjens neighbourhood, strayed: die ochre-painted 

Aviez did not hesitate for a moment: towerblocks of the Musiciens neigli- 
Inipossible. Too many people, buurhood had already hit the head- 
Were going to wait for them to lines. 

cuiiie out, then grab theip. But stay An uneasy truce followed with re- 
|,ut A ,r. n0 j f - , w lations remaining tense. Small-time 

m nis desk at the Mureaux cen- crime prospered, teachers in the 
tral police station, Superintendent more difficult schools began i*eporl- 
Marc Caliaros, his eyes fixed on the ing sick. However, the friction be- 
rad io, nodded in approval. Then he tween youths and police stayed 
shrugged mid sighed. 4 * It’s no use mosdy at the verbal level, 
going in there, lie said. “In a few The situation seems to have 
seconds there will be 50 or 100 of changed radically in the past eight 
them armed with rocks and base- months and confrontations have be- 

ball bats. People will be injured and come routine. On November II, a No fiin at the fair . Police inrr 

“JJ 1 r Wa ‘ l 111111 th ? y dl3pUte betwee ? a of youths of the uniform we wear fills [you! 

come out. If irt i necessary to go in, and the security guards of a super- wear mis tyoui 

vf cms. It’s all market set off a three-hour running tain bike was smashed on hia hack 

lnw ^ ^ bu i. 1 ^ bow wfil the police in which three “And those are only the serious inci- 

tare sunk " b een them and U8 j>™“™ ™ * n l uret *- Four days dents. The others, dial’s every day." 

i- . ... , later, there was a repeat of the inci- retorted policewoman M»i™. 

l J 1 “ nths con *? n, * t ‘ on5 do”*- Two companies of riot police Posty, aged 24, with a laugh A no- 
& “"“I . pollc t h ” e called 10 1,16 succeeded In liceman’a daughter who had always 

« a^eTby & Sff M ‘ 

SSS ddTnta™ 8 “ SUCCeSSi0n ° froin0r £" e , t X 8 Sure^ h “ "f' 
a 9^ alled sensia™ The aituation deteriorated again tfdon But terey“ do"^ refcS 
aeighbourhooda that now number io May when police pfficers iriedto the same Joy “ 

h!.SaJ 1U ? drc,1S ' N -°- 1?** s °? arrest two men auipected of steal- "I can't underataml It anv more ” 
by without some minister expound- ing a car. Beams and breeze blocks “t?. ? y j c 

uigrt)oi(t th«e ne«o areas'" on the were dropped on. police vehicles, ta- everything we stand for that°'thev 
outakirte of.big cities, and defying juring two officers. In jibe. the ar- appeTto rejLXn frotag ta to 
Je urbanguemlta warfare- and rest of a .violent robbery suspect helpaliMeririknSd*^i ! LS 
Sfencq' eS ** peipetrators “ [ Produced thesame result. Three of car or restrataing a manWhoTtoH 
Mayor, keepascore of die dam- SnVptoS in to leZa 
£ d n° n no5S Cad ° niS f t8 d h ’ v 1 di -P ute were °? et Wth stones, fills them with hatred Intfieir mb 

getoert^toTa^me^ ^tataXh^aS 

Report highlights urban blackspots 

T HE ROLLCALL of urban vio- coupteredby people working there, urban areas where it sava security 
lencp IB dizzying, writes Ertch brings out three trends — group vi- has deteriorated badlv^Hpre -rhriia 
lacpuH. A young man crashes to his olence is becoming trivialised, delta- who reoresent 1 it 86 

desth on a stolen moto^cle while quents are g3g yoon^r ^d 
denng the podce and a riot erupts, weapons are used more readily. offictals. firemen 

A teenager ,s killed by a superman Not nil neighbourhooX are Sim f- d - 
ket security guard, and neighbour- plagued by insecurily. One third of .respected byTsm'all hLd^SS tw 
hood youths i go on a rampage, those studied were -completely free atShead-on tooreMm^hMv 
ambushing the police and pelting of daily violence", notes the police republican law” embody 

them with stones and petrol bombsa report. In these places, “social de- ■ ' ' " 

In another suburb, boys aged be- spalr is not expressed through vio- kOUBLEMAffi?R<; 

& Sri 14 ? gage h pi,oh ^ but *■*« T'ctaSS Muaff H 

battles with the police. forms such as desperation, self-de- leihs in community centres Mid on 

Are suburban communities in sh-uction and illegal trafficking”. public transDo? ' ^ 
open rebellton against tas|ltotions? The report notes that violence younger The moa^tH&ft 
Are such onttairala a n of the fluctuates seasonally, with highs In dcnta spark wddly tbSDromirtonate 
usual summer fever, an effect of the spring and aotumn and Iowa to the and co5eteS u„„redictohle rnvS 
recent local government elections dead of winter and at the height of Uons both ag^st ofeer ybuta ^ri 
or .are these communities In some die summer, flte year 1995 will representa^M or tosfitoSotad ™ 
way reacting, to file current waye of stand opt because the yioleiice thority'notes the reffi ' , r 
filma abopt suburban unrest? rente late In spring and was partial- In Strasbourg, 425 yehiciles' ware 

a ™i“2 aurvey , of i' 01 . 4 •"*!»■ There were 600 feci- set ablate id 1904 toot SuSKi 

prbpn dratricta. chosen on Hie basis dents to June tjiis year compared scores of other vehicle? deSfrovdd 
of theb* residents sociMcanom c wlth37Atn lnn» icxu ' n . / c,1 ^‘v s -3_ e «_foyea 





No Am at tfte fair , . . Police Increasingly acknowledge that 'the sight 
of the uniform we wear fills [youths) with hatred’ photo, john Harris 


of their residents’ socioeconomic with 374 In June 1994. as the fires SoreS ' t wi ik v^ 

difficulties Slid Ihe. problems en- the police report picks out 197 06^11^^^?^^,^^ 


violence. But when you stop a black 
man riding a bike without a crash 
helmet, it is not because he's black. 
The tact is, no dialogue ta possible." 

Akim Vanbeselaere. whose 
mother ta Algerian and whose fa- 
ther comes froni northern France, 
has been aware of the same thing 
during the year he has been work- 
ing at the Mureaux police station. 
“During my trebling period nt Tbur- 
coing, we still managed to talk with 
them. So, like most young officers 
who get thek first posting here, I 
came full of expectations. But you 
quickly discover It's hopeless. Some 
of ub have been .sickened in six 
months and all we’re waiting for Is 
juqt one thing to collect enough 
points to be .transferred to a provin- 
dalpont ora reaidentinl area.” 

The year he, has been at the 
Mureapx station has been enough 

spectacle of burnt-out cars' on the 
road increases the feeling of insecu- 
rity ip sensitive areas," comments 
thereport ‘ r ■ 

.’Ihe police ,iiote that firearms 
(pistols and sawp-off hunting, riflesj 
are replacing knives to some diffi- 
cult areas. On the whole, firearms 
lend to be used only ta clashes be- 
Iween gangs and are often related to 
drug trafficking, TTie most common 
weapons in fights between gangs of 
suburban youths are .22 calibre 
fifles and pump-actipii guns. 

Comniissaire ( (superintendent) 
Uaenne Bui-Trong’of the police se- 
curity service h^ ^established a 
wale of urban insecurity flat goes 
P.® 1 , t0 ^ ft ranges from attacks 
on persons and property u> premed- 
'W .'directed ,at poS 

officers with "rocks. petanque bate, 
petroi bomba, .yehiplta' [aggrea- 
-IrWlgafing. patpol .cirs and 

JP'**JM* .areaia ui 
Sjp.^^^w nelghboWhbotfs in 
tnp flede-Fi^ic^ (at^uiid Wrfs) ; fop 


for Officer Vanbeselaere to 
such fundamental reflexes aTr* 
to pursue a teenage biker noth 
ing a crash helmet into a bZ 
estate, and not to react to o£x 
gestures or insults, even wlS 
call him a “traitor" or "polka ana . 
“You learn to bung, up your & 1 

even run away, if need be. 6 ’ 

Running away or backing do 
was unthinkable for the police jn 
few years ago, but it is a 
that has become routine today Tk 
instructions are clear: Info* 
only in totally secure condition^ 
put off the intervention for am 
favourable time when thesuiwjj 
at home.” 

The good policeman' that fo 
Pascal Courmontagne fofioKs fi 
instructions, but suffers. *if yo^ 
me, I call that backing down. Ifi& 
that all the time. Y6u mi 
scream, to give it to them, but fo 
impossible. TTiey laugh in olirfo 
and insult us. As much a9 youb 
the job, it is at times like font 
you ask yourself what the hdlr 
are doing here. There’s also ibt! 
tred. You really tell yourself foil 
only solution is a hard cracW.7 
with the courts taking it t 
there." 

M UCH more than the i&i 
which they say are t 
tinely against us". ilk: 
legal system that they most b t 
These officers recount theinsat: 
of offenders caught red-handed % L . 
are immediately released bea_< 
of overloaded trial rosters. 

They speak of 15-year-olds 
repeatedly commit offences andt> 
never troubled by the law. H* 
know that under the age of 16, sb' 
of committing murder, nothings 
happen to them," noted Conti" 
saire Caliaros with regret. Tot 
the 13- to 16-year-olds commit 
offences than the 16- to ISfo" 
olds." 

And the age is still dropping. U 
autumn, the railway police arreS 
a gang from the Mureaux dis& 
which went by the the nameofl 
Primera. It was involved In robki 
passengers on suburban trains.^ 
gang-leader was 14 years old aftlf 
his first year at a secondary sch» 
"You stick it out, because, ihf* 
mosphere is great here," pai^.Afc 
Vanbeselaere. "Also because, ^ 
spite all that, we do resolrt# 3 
flue cases, ” added Pascal Couret 1 
tftgnc. And Stiverind Lucas siftf 
“Because It’s the finest profesflB® 
the world and I 'wouldn’t waul 1 -' 
other.” 

(juiy2i) 

lowed by the Alpes-CAte d'Awi^ 
neighbourhoods) and ll)e I'tow* 
de-Calais (61). 

However, the police . note ® | 
some areas Have remained ^ , 
long periods. Without giyip* ! 
dications as to the pollde^ to W 
they say this talfn is. often hwl 
about by carefully targeted K®®! 
measures, or is the result pfs p , 
troublesome families movlnFw : 
a neighbourhood, 'thereby j 

possible to neutralise, tlje 
three gang-leaders who’ arpTi 
dent to wreck the atmOTphaf 
entire neighbourhood.’ ’ = 

But,,tiie poljc6 say 
should make the a^tHon# 8 ,?^ , 
aboyt the hew turn : 

quency is taking.' Thfi.P^TOA. : 
taunting members of ; 

ment' is ' giving .way • 
profitable ratkets ! 

drugs^ ftjfge'd' ID , isOTlJjyJJ ; 
docum^ts); ; 

^vene^s towards j 

neighbouriibqdB. . . j 'W ! 
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Haiti’s leader keeps 
the door wide open 

President Aristide talks to I What about the economy? There 


Jean-MIchel Carolt 

about his hopes for Haiti 


X Haitian elections took place 
on June 25 In an atmosphere of 
confusion. Moat parties have 
challenged its results and are 
refusing to take part In the sec- 
ond round and the by elections 


is no tangible sign of recovery, 
and prices are still running high. 

There’s a Haitian country and a 
Haitian people, but no Haitian na- 
tion yet. Together we've got to build 
it at the same time as we build a 
stale governed by the rule of law. 

Reconciliation must tnke place at 
an economic level too. It entails the 
particiimtion of the dl\te in the mod- 
ernisation of the economy. The indi- 


due to be held on August 6. How vidual has lo be reconciled with the 
does this affect the democratic law: let every man pay his taxes so 

process? the state can invest in human devel- 

I regret and condemn the irregu- opment, health and education, 
larities. We could have done better. With the help of^ the interna- 
Wlien people wanL to vote and can't tional community we*ve been able 
find their polling station, it's a seri- to settle the arrears on our debts 
uus matter. Improvements will have anil co|>e with our balance of pny- 
The [nnelinesB of a long-distance runner . . . Gonzdlrfs Socialist government has been rocked by scandal ^Stonres SCs^tSwE 

j 1 -a 1 1 • the people were able to express the promises iliat have been made. 


Gonzalez takes the long view 


their will in a climate of peace. 


I associate myself with the cry of 


Michel Bole-Richard 

reports from Madrid on 
the difficulties facing 
Spain’s prime minister 


W-AVri tt Dialogue must result in the par- the starving. 

ticipalion of several political parties After nine months we should 
in the August 6 poll. We have no have been able to work out a shat- 
him? Gonzfilez says he always acted Josd Barrionuevo. the interior min- other choice. A single party and the egy that enabled the starving to 

to good faith and community repeats ister of the lime. lack of sn opposition would spell reap some kind of benefits, 

that he learnt of the misdemeanours GAL killers were responsible for death for our democracy. Thais . , 

of this or that public figure only the deaths of 24 people in the why I’m continuing to have talks The far-left accuses .you of chain- 

when he read about them in the French Basque country, including with political leaders. piomng neo-liberalism and 

newspapers. nine who had no connections with privatisation. 

But, he was asked, lmd he not re- the separatist Basque organisation. Several of them have called lor to the old days, words like com- 

peatedly expressed confidence in ETA The aim was lo combat ETA the formation of n new electoral munist and capitalist were leioin- 

the governor o( Spain’s central terrorists who found refuge in council and the resignation of [we terms. Nowadays, words, like 

bank^Mariano Rubio, who was later France. the president of the present "privaUsatLon" and "l,lmnil.sauo,. 

arrested for fraud? Had lie nol It was a "dirty war", for which 13 council, Anselme R6my. are used instead. What s at slake is 

thoiwht of annotating Luis Roldan, a people, including senior police offi- Conslitulionaliy, the heail of stale nol an iclootogy. it s a question ufeo- | 
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tain equanimity, the avalanche of the post of interior minister? Had he very 
base attacks and slander that are not demonstrated his complete trust spill 


same policemen decided to not to notice or remain indifferent tal under negotinted conditions t 

the beans to investigating mag- to what is going on. The important are in our best interests. 



base attacks and slander that are not aemonstrateu nis compiere irusi spin uicuwns tu ...me ..... » “ , , ,r , 

published every day about me." in the head of the secret service, istrate Baltasar Garzon. Ihey not thing is to continue tlie (ttalogue [ 

I It was in those terms, in a televi- Emilio Alonso Manglano. when the only implicated Barrionuevo but and reach a compromise, 

sion interview on July 18. that Span- telephone tapping scandal broke? P olnU ^ [h . c . 1,n ^ r ,? f ? iisp ’k nntha vniir rpturn to 

ish prime minister Felipe Gonzdlez it could be that Gonzdlez lives too Gonzdlez lumself alleging tost lie Nine ™ onl ^. B ^ ‘ 
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after joining the Socialist Youth in some official communique. Who with criminal activities he found banding of toe arny was an h, stone 
movement in Seville. GonzAlez says can I confide in? No one. There .ire morally reprehensible. step in the right direction, 

he does not want to retire from polit- fewer and fewer people around me He is convinced that Ins oppo- , |r . iiiLlfJin ,,f nr . Ininn urith 
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Choreographed murder, 
madness and mayhem 
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CINEMA 

Pascal Mdrlgeau 


n action film, tlie night-time 
shoot-outa in Bryan Singer’s Tbe 
Usual Suspects are bloody, while 
the characters' behaviour is unam- 
biguous, the dialogue biting and the 
pace infernal. 

But although, like other recent 
American thrillers, his film goes all 
out for an untrammelled representa- 
tion of violence, it really belongs to a 
tradition of film nair whose funda- 
mental and very necessary ambigui- 
ties have been rather swamped of 
late by a tidal wave of systematic 
gore. 

Just as "fantastic” films with liter- 
ary antecedents have now been vir- 
tually superseded by straight- 
forward horror movies, so the re- 
cent film noir hns tended to high- 
light action scenes and their 
choreographical qualities, at the ex- 
pense of the social, thematic and 
formal considerations that are in- 
separable from the genre. 

The extraordinary brio with 
which the many violent scenes in 
The Usual Suspects are filmed and 
the very deliberate formalism of the 
mise-eH-scbne are enhanced by the 
density and complexity of a plot that 
is handled with a dexterity one had 
imagined to be well-nigh extincL 

The reason why Singer's use of 
chiaroscuro and colour is so attrac- 
tive is that his characterisation and 
the accumulation of sudden twists 
in the plot are Informed by a single 
desire: a desire to outwit the specta- 
tor, who is left to grapple with a se- 
ries of red herrings and false trails. 

The whole film rattles along at 
such a spanking pace that it is diffi- 
cult to summarise the plot: five 
small-time gangsters who do not 
know each other happen to be 
rounded up and taken to the same 
police station. 

They meet again later to carry 
out a hold-up and rob a jewellers’, 
before eventually realising they 
have been manipulated. The ques- 
tion is: by whom and why? At the 
end of it all, there are 27 corpses (all 
in the final scene) and $91 million 
has vanished Into thin air. 

The reasons why the group got 
together are never more obscure 
than when they seem to be most ob- 
vious. True, the characters do not 
know what is going on any better 
than the spectator, who is entirely at 
the mercy of a magician-like direc- 
tor and a manipulative scriptwriter 
(Christopher McQuarrie) as they 
unleash their balletic whirlwind of 
blood, dollars, revenge and death. 

Each new clue or piece of infor- 
mation that seems to throw light on 
the story line is quickly followed by 
another, which challenges the 
importance and relevance of its pre- 
decessor without, however, com- 
pletely invalidating it. i 

Nothing is actually false, but the 
screenplay yields up Us secrets only 
in dribs and drabs; and it is only In 
the last scene of the film that we 
find out who is pulling all the 
strings. 

The quietly casual way In which 
this final revelation is effected acts 
as a perfect foil to the Intense jubila- 
tion which the director invites us to 
share with him. 

The very - outrageousness of the 
scene iri which the mysterious, dia- 
bolical and terrifying Keyser Sbse 
prefers to execute the members of 


his own family rather than execute 
the orders of his enemies is evi- 
dence of the film’s open game-play- 
ing and referential dimension (Fu 
Manchu is not a thousand miles 
away). 

Singer maintains that balance 
throughout the movie. The result- 
ing real i 8 m-at-on e-re m ove la rein- 
forced by the performance of the 
little-known actors who play in The 
Usual Suspects. 

They clearly have great fun por- 
traying a group of hard-boiled and 
sometimes soft-hearted characters 
who are caught up wilfy-nilly in a 
maelstrom which they claim — but 
not for long — to have organised. 
The result, orchestrated with daz- 
zling virtuosity by Singer, is a great 
film noir. 

Similar sldlis in the department of 
mise-en-sc^ne and the direction of 
actors are much in evidence in a 
double bill of two medium-length 
films by an up*nd-coming French 
director, Jacques Maillot 

In 75 Centilitres de Prtere, a 
30-minute movie made in 1993 but 
released only now, he injects life 
into a group of characters simply by 
flitting from one to the other in the 
course of a party where people write 
down their wishes on scraps of 
paper and put them into a wine bot- 
tle. The party turns sour and ends 
abruptly. Then an epilogue tells us, 
in a sentence or two, what subse- 
quently happens to each character, 
and explains the raiaon-d'ttre of the 
film in a few shots. 

Maillot’s delight in using his char- 
acters’ own words to catch them out 
and his skilful capture of fleeting 
glances or gestures are here com- 
bined with a sure-footed sense of 
dramatic construction. That con- 
struction is helped by an intelligent 
use of voice-over and a remarkably 
well-balanced relationship between 
scenes and shots that scrupulously 
respects their duration and function. 


X mables, Maillot shows the same 
pulsating interest in people and the 
same determination to reconstruct 
passing moments in the lives of 
characters who are desperately 
seeking each other in the hope, no 
doubt, of finding themselves. 

In its choice and activation of situ- 
ations between the characters, 
Corps Inflammables is on territory 
already familiar to us from the films 
of other young French directors 
(Maillot was bom in 1962). 

Here, as so often, a man is se- 
cretly in love with a woman, who is 
Bleeping with another man, who is 
in love with the first man, who Ms 
to notice that another woman is in 
love with him. 

The plot may sound ridiculous. 
Yet it is not Humiliation, silence, 
the inability of words to express 
what they are meant to express, the 
difficulty of loving and the prevari- 
cation of desire are central to each 
scene; but the argument of the film 
is too slender to ensure the link 
between its various sequences and 
to convince one that this, rather 
than another, story really needs to 
betoldatall, 

The film Is redeemed by the 
charm of the actors, the homogene- 
ity of the group they form In front of 
the camera, and the unfailing sensi- 
tivity of a director who will surely 
move on to greater things once he 
has found new inspiration and starts 
to work in the feature-length league. 

(Jufy 20) 
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Witnesses to life 



Italian theatre director 
Giorgio Strehler talks to 
Olivier Schmitt about 
the work of Bertolt Brecht 
and Samuel Beckett 

G IOHGIO STREHLER, Italy’s 
leading postwar theatre di- 
rector, was born in Barcola, 
near Trieste, in 1921. In 1947 he 
founded the Piccolo Teatro in 
Milan, which soon made a name for 
itself as one of the most creative 
theatres in the world. 

'Hie two prongs of his theatrical 
activity have been a fresh approach 
to the staging of works in the exist- 
ing repertoire (particularly noted 
are his reinterpretations of plays by 
the 18th century dramatist, Carlo 
Goldoni), and the production of new 
plays by living authors. During his 
career, Strehler has put on more 
than 200 plays, staged 50 operas and 
organised countless readings of 
texts both ancient and modem. 

Strehler worked for a while under 
Bertolt Brecht in the early fifties. 
He describes Brecht’s attitude to- 
wards the women he worked with, 
in the light of John Fuegi’s contro- 
versial recent book, Brecht And 
Company (Le Monde section, July 
9), and recalls Brecht’s admiration 
for the work of Samuel Beckett 
Tve decided to dedicate the com- 
ing season at the Piccolo Teatro to 
Brecht We’ve at last emerged from 
the 'cold war 1 surrounding his work, 
even though the aesthetic battle is 
not yet over. Up to now, people on 
the right have felt obliged to bad- 
mouth Brecht and those on the left 
to praise him. Today, we can talk 
dispassionately not only about 
Brecht but about Beckett and Pin- 
ter, without trying to compare them 
unfavourably with each other. 

“They are great playwrights, tow- 
ering figures of contemporary 
theatre. Strong pro- or anti-Brecht 
feelings are a thing of the past We 
can now try to discuss his work, to 
put on widely differing types of pro- 
duction to test audience reaction to 
a writer who played an important 
role in the history of both the 
theatre and the world.’ 

“As regards Fuegi's book, my po- 
sition is very straightforward. No 
one has the right to write that kind 
of thing. One can discuss Brecht 
■from -a literary, poetic or politick! 


point of view. But there’B no point in 
discussing pure calumny. 

“Yes, he had plenty of women and 
was unfaithful to the whole lot of 
them . , . That was something we 
talked about a lot when I studied 
under him in 1952 and 1953. I be- 
longed to a dogmatic and rather 
silly generation. We were shocked 
by Brecht’s attitude towards women 
because it didn't square with the pu- 
rity of communism and socialism. 
We were bullshitters. 

"Brecht had love affairs and he 
had flings. Margarete Steffm, for ex- 
ample, was his great love. She died 
in Russia — in Vladivostok — and 
not because Brecht had abandoned 
her in a hospital. He wrote poems 
about Steffin. Their letters show a 
very great affection. One poem 
goes: ‘Steffin is dead, my master is 
dead, my guide is dead’. It’s 
heartrending stuff. 

"Elisabeth Hauptmann, Ruth 
Berlau and others were his collabo- 
rators, not just bits of fluff. In the 
course of working with him, they 
blossomed and became intellectu- 
als. No one can deny that Brecht 
gave those women everything. 
When you make love, you give your- 
self and you take. 

“At a time when no one was talk- 
ing about women’s liberation, he 
had this electrifying vision of female 
intelligence and of the need to give 
women their chance. 

"It’s an incredible thing to claim 
that those women wrote Brecht’s 
plays. IVe just received the com- 
plete edition of his works from 
Frankfurt It runs to 35 volumes — 
yes, 351 — of utter stylistic unity and 
poetic richness, If there's one thing 
no one can challenge, it’s the singu- 
larity of the way Brecht handled lan- 
guage. He was a stylist, the best 
modem stylist working in the Ger- 
man language. 

“I don’t rule out the possibility 
that he may have asked one of his 
women to write material for this or 
that scene and decided. to use four 
or five lines of her dialogue that’s 
the very essence of -the collabora- 
tive process. 

."But although I studied under 
Brecht Tm not a blind admirer of his 
work. I belong to a school that ex- 
isted before him, that of Jacques Cb- 
peaii. Brecht was a man .of great 
aesthetic rigour, but he wasn't 'a 
dogmatist ; J 

"Copeau,: on the other hand; was 


something of a dogmatist — beans 
he was a Catholic. But he lent ako/l 
of lustre to the theatre, which « 
magnificently kept alive by Jouvet ’ 
my third master. I came to Bredn I 
after gaining experience that to - 1 
abled me to keep a clear mind. j 

“Next season, I and others sill I 
give a reading of Brecht’s protocol I 
for Beckett’s Waiting For GodoL He , 
had begun to work on an adaptation 
of the play, making a few stylistic 
changes in the process of translation. 

"Brecht had a very high opinion 
of Beckett ... 1 didn’t realise that he 
had written about Beckett and knew 
his plays well. One evening he said , 
to me: There’s something I’d really : 
like to find out, you know. I'd like to | 
ask Beckett what Vladimir and E» 
tragon were doing during the seo I 
ond world war.' 

“Five years later, I met Beckett in 
Paris. In the course of talking to hin 
I realised that he too was very firf 
iar with Brecht's works. I said to 
him: ‘Before his death, Brecht told 
me he wanted to ask you a question I 
He wanted to know what Vladimir 
and Estragon were doing during tbe I 
second world war.' “They were in I 
the Resistance,' Beckett replied. 

‘‘So that settled everything. Beck- 
ett was in the Resistance too - 
Beckett, the man of nothingness, of 
total pessimism. When the time 
came to commit himself, he was not 
on the ’other' side. 

“‘Have you ever noticed,' Brecht 
once said to me, ‘how in the wwk 
of this pessimist, in a world of empti- 
ness, no one ever kills himself [■ 
you take a close look at Beckett's 
oeuvre, you'll Indeed find there si* 
no pistol shots. No one commits mi- 
cide. All the characters say thatUfe 
is awful, that it’s full of runts withffl* 
legs or arms or anything. But tifl 
are there, Beckett is there. TW | 
bear witness to life. . . 

"In that sense Brecht was dew 
moved by Beckett’s works. He evtf 
said to me: ‘A poet \s always an oj* 
mist, even if he describes the endd 
the world, even If he claims we cant 
live together. The mere fact of sff 
ing that means he haB confidence® 
himself and confidence ! in 
world’.” 

(Jufy 9/10) 
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West Wakes Up to UN’s Plight 


Bosnia and Croatia, but that such a Tiiatipp ]Vf iict 
strategic campaign is a “significant J 1X0 IXI_/C iTlUol 
firebreak” that would require fur- w-| ^ 

ther approval by NATO ambas- J)0 O 6611 


Rick Atkinson In Berlin Sample: mi'niatera from NATO New York; that ttie taking of r |Y, Tip T^nnp. 

D ESPITE a grim week of □ Has the preoccupation with pre- member nations warned the SerbB hostages should not be permitted to J.Vr WU .L/MUU 

grim news about Bosnia — venting the fall of Gorazde, the last that an attack on Gorazde could throttle NATO combat operations, j 

the fall of another U.N. “safe U.N. sanctuary in eastern Bosnia, lead to NATO airstrikes far more but that alliance members whose pniTDRIAl 

area,” the outbreak of fighting on a distracted attention from the threat extensive than in the past This ini- soldiers have been seized could con- - CUI L 

perilous new front, more hand- of a wider, cross-border war dative was a U.S. counterproposal vene a NATO meeting to discuss 

wringing in Europe and the United around the Bihac enclave in the to a demand from Paris that up to the issue; and that the authority. for A T A certain point, the ris 


many questions’ as answers. For I emergency meeting in London on sadors and the United Nations in 


States — a cautious optimism has northwest? 


1,000 French combat reinforce- launching attacks around Gorazde 


L public savagery of the Serbs 


taken hold among Western officials □ Does the U.N. pledge to deter at- ments be ferried to Gorazde in will be pushed down the chain of whs bound to cross the evident 


that the forced evacuation of U.N. tacks on Bihac and the other three American helicopters, 
peacekeepers may not be so immi- remaining sanctuaries have any The past week has 


American helicopters. command from Admiral Leighton distaste of many Americans for 

The past week has been spent W. Smith Jr., commander of NATO heightened Involvement in Bos- 

embeUiBhing the London plan. In a forces in Southern Europe, to U.S. nla. That point came with die 


At face value, the sighting of a ail- □ Will the recent much-ballyhooed marathon session in Brussels, Air Force Lt Gen. Michael E. Ryan, Serbs’ defiant capture of a sec- 

ver lining is hard to justify given the modification of the “dual key” chain NATO ambassadors hashed out the his air commander. ond United Nations- designated 

size of the dark cloud that overshad- of command, under which U.N. military details for safeguarding In the wake of these develop- “safe area,” Zepa, and the onset 

ows Bosnia, but officials in Brus- civilians could block NATO military Gorazde and its small U.N. garri- ments, U.N. Secretary General of a fresh round of hideous eth- 

sels Washington and other capitals action, encourage more robuBt son. Among the points of concur Boutros Boutros-Ghali, under pres- nic cleansings . 

believe It is precisely the proximity counterpunching against Serb ag- rence, according to NATO sources, sure from Washington and other This was what led die Senate 

of catastrophe that has finally gresslon — even if hostages are are that any attack or threat of immi- capitals, ceded the United Nations’ not slmpfy to repudiate the Clin - 

forced NATO and the United Na- seized again? nent attack would be met with authority for launching attacks to ton administration s half-mea- 

tions to rally effectively around the □ Have Britain and France by- airstrikes against a broad array of French Gen. Bernard Janvier, mili- suras but to tote Bosnia policy 

beleaguered peacekeepers. passed U.N. officials by faking mat- Serb air defense, command and con- tary commander of U.N. forces in Into its own hands. 

There is a growing sense at tera into their own hands around trol. artillery and armor targets the former Yugoslavia. Whether the Senate decision 

NATO headquarters that the U.N. Sarajevo? around the town. Several ambas- Some NATO officials had hoped Is politically wise will hinge on 

mission can probably muddle The proximate cause of the sadors* worries that Serb barracks that the authority would be dele- whether Mr. Dole and Mr. 

through a while longer by creating latest crisis was the fall, last month, would be bombed were resolved gated further down the chain, to Clinton can henceforth avoid a 

reinforced firebases that are reia- of Srebrenica. The forced expul- with an agreement that troop con- British Lt Gen. Rupert Smith in draining confrontation and put 

the safe havens — at least for the sion of more than 20,000 Muslim centrations only would be targeted Sarajevo, but many expect that Jan- their best thoughts together. But 

peacekeepers — even if the sur- civilians, reports of widespread if clearly massing for attack, a vier will prove more willing to use that the decision was morally 

rounding country is in flames. Serb atrocities and subsequent NATO official said. force under prodding from French vital is beyond cavil. 

Certainly the West’s efforts to keep Serb capture of the nearby Zepa Also agreed: Persistent Serb President Jacques Chirac, who has In fact, the Senate vote, which 


vier will prove more willing to use that the decision was morally 
force under prodding from French vital is beyond cavil. . 


Certainly the West's efforts to keep Serb capture of the nearby Zepa 
the U.N. Bosnia mission on life sup- enclave unmasked the U.N. guar- 


port are still beset with at least a 


Serb capture of the nearby Zepa Also agreed: Persistent Serb President Jacques Chirac, who has In fact, the Senate vote, which 
enclave unmasked the U.N. guar- attacks would be met with a much emerged as the Western leader la expected to be reinforced in 1 


sham. At an I wider sequence of air attacks across I most aggressive on Bosnia, 


flU 


RUN FOR IT! 

vioebeeh declared 
fuRSAFEARa! 


most aggressive on Bosnia, the House, is lea 9 a blueprint 

than a road sign saying: Do not 
A D D nt1 abide further atrocities, do 

x\X lllS Drill something more forceful. The 

— . p. Senate orders the admlnlstru- 

VfYrPfl I Sown tion to lift the arms embargo 

TUlW pressing unequally, because Bos- 

nian Serbs have their own sup- 

I N A bipartisan repudiation of piles, on an otherwise largely 
President Clinton's policy on unaided Muslim-led Bosnian 
Bosnia, the Senate last week over- government But the conditions 
whelmingly approved legislation to of consultation attached to the 
lift the arms embargo on Bosnia's tilting, and the requirement for 
Muslim-led government. The vote prudence in dealing with the 
was 69 to 29, two votes more than Serbs, leave the specific effects 
the two-thirds needed to override a uncertain. 

promised White House veto, writes The administration is tough- 
Helen Dewar. ening Its commitment to NATO 

Brushing aside administration airs trike b In case of a Serb as- 
warnings that lifting the embargo sault on Gorazde, another "safe 
could end the United Nations peace- area.” That makes one wonder 
keeping mission in Bosnia and draw whether the Serbs will take this 
the United States deeper into the commitment as a bluff to be 
Balkans conflict, the Senate was called or an Invitation for cost- 
swayed by arguments that the U.N. free probing elsewhere. The 
efforts already liave failed and that European allies with troops on 


the embargo was hindering the the ground — the United StateB 

Muslims in their battle against Serb has none — remain anxious at 

^ 0 aggression. the prospect of American unllat- 

| “ :=is= ~ The Senate vote drew immediate eral action. The United Nations 

lllw pI PPP 11 11 ‘ condemnations from France and has yielded its political veto on 

^ Russia, while the Bosnian govern- NATO military action, but Us 

^ag^s^hm- ment welcomed the action. i local mili tar y co mman der, on 

whom approval of military 

: — — ; — : ' “T r action still -rests, Is a French 

Senate Unites On Changes to Gifts Rules *0^ ™ of sen*e vote, 

^ j 1 the November midterm elections, the Crimes Tribunal estab- 

Helen Dewar ' banned from giving to senators’ "one issue we wanted to get behind Ironicalfy, the freshmen Republl- 

— — legal defense funds, retreats or des- us,t he added. “It’s always more dif- cans chosen In those elections indicted the Bosnian Serblead- 

T HE SENATE agreed unani- ignated charities. i ficult when It affects us.” ended up closer to Democratic lead- erahlp for genocide and crime* 

mously last week to impose In voting 98 to 0 to enact the new The new rules, which will take ere than their party leaders In this against humanity. TMft puts U.N. 

strict new limits on free meals, ex- ruleB, the Senate "took a giant step" effect in January, apply only to the year’s Senate fight. . ' ■ ■ 

pense-paid trips and other gifts to its in addressing the "lack of credibility Senate. House GOP leaders have In- ■ It was the Senates second action li£ to fry and punteh, and mean- 

members and staff. out there 1 . . . that undermines conft- dlcated they probably will not take on political reforms in less than a while to render pariahs, the very 

Responding to public anger over dence in Congress,” said Sen. John action on gift ruleB- this year but week, demonstrating the potency of people’ It needs to draw Into a 

reports'of their lavish entertainment McCain (Rep-Arizona), who helped may next year. constituent^ impatience with sp* poUdcal settlement, J . . 

by special interests, senators agreed broker the filial deal. i The rules represent s significant dti interest influence in Washing- The awkwardness cannot be 

to limit individual gifts to $50 and “Maybe It’s ntit a home run, but ! tightening of existing -gift- restiicr ton. Qn Tuesday ■ last^ week, . the wowed to derail dther .proceed. 


Senate Unites on Changes to Gifts Rules 


T HE SENATE agreed unani- ignated charities, 
mously last week to impose I In voting 98 to 0 to 


The awkwardness cannot be 


Pi^a $ 100 annual ceiling °n multiple think 


--Maybe It’s n 6 t a home run, but 'I tightening of existing gift- retfric- ton. On TueadaytotW!ek,the flowed to derail either .proraea. 
Ink the Senate hit a triple here done, Under which House and Sen- Senate approved.; legislation to With (the, growing poMlmUly of 


c single source. ■-T' . " T'“‘‘ “ CariM. Le^’roe^Michigan), who gifts of $100 or less, wifh.no limits rules for lobbyists. - rtrikea, arms.suppfy or f ground 

I They also banned free vacation with Sen. 'William S. CohenCRep- on meals,; ■■ ;; Senators fronr bothpar ti^who unite to help UN* 

| Inps that are conducted both to Maine), had cosponsored stronger They-may accept no more than helped put together, -the.' lobbying , depart, . O - setOetnent jecomes 

I raise money for charity and to bring restrictions. Although he supported $250 a year from one source, bqt and gift deals also are trying to everi morq necessary. .The whole 

S awmakers into contact with lobby- amendments toweaken the measure, only gifts of more than . $ 100 , are work out a bipartisan agreement on point of Outald^ Involvement is 

« Ists and corporate officials in plush Senate Majority -Leader- Bob Dole counted toward thflt total. . ; » , -overhauling campaign ■ , finance to help , the Mu*UttS. 0 et 4 better 

? and cozy settings' ■ (Rep-Kansas); said it was “a good bill > Similar legislation died- last *ear rules,; although theyacknowledge It deM. Justice,- . . cannot 

0 In addition, lobbyists Would be . .^one-weean beproiid ot 1 * It was in afilibusterby SenateRepubUcans probably will be difficult 1 be considered negotiable, . ■ J 


■trikes, arms supply, or , ground 
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Red Tape ‘Impeding’ Women’s Conference 


Steven Mufson In Beijing 

O rganizations planning 

to attend a U.N. conference 
on women and a parallel 
gathering for private women's 
groups here sny they are being 
hampered by bureaucratic obstacles 
find the Beijing government’s tardy 
preparation for the events. 

The Fourth U.N. World Confer 
ence on Women and the collateral 
Non-Governmental Forum on 
Women are scheduled for late Au- 
gust through mid-September, but 
Beijing officials are still construct- 
ing a rudimentary site for the 
forum, wading through 34,000 visa 
applications and laying out ground 
rules that include restrictions on 
video equipment and printed materi- 
als that participants can bring into 
the country. 

With time running out, many 
groups fear China's Communist 
leadership is using bureaucratic 
stalling tactics to limit attendance at 
the forum, particularly by women 
critical of China's human rights 
record or otherwise viewed as "hos- 
tile" to the Be fling government. 

That would belie a commitment 
to unrestricted forum attendance 
the government was said to have 
mnde when U.N. officials acqui- 
esced ia its decision to move the 
meeting from central Beijing — 
near die site of the U.N. conference 
— to Hualrou, n sleepy former garri- 
son town about 35 miles and an 
hour’s drive from the capital. Last 
week, the Chinese committee orga- 
nizing the events acknowledged at a 
news conference that the Hualrou 
site will accommodate less than a 
third of the people who have applied 
to attend the forum. 

The committee also said it had 


only just begun to mail out hotel 
confirmation letters to forum dele- 
gates — letters the government re- 
quires before it will approve visa 
applications. Even with the best of 
intentions, it would be a massive bu- 
reaucratic task for China to get tens 
of thousands of letters out in time 
for applicants to obtain visas. "Were 
going through them one by one,” a 
committee spokesman said. 

Initially, the only requirement for 
those wishing to take part in the non- 
governmental meeting was to regis- 
ter with forum organizers in New 
York: now, diplomats here say they 
have been swamped by procedural 
complaints and visa queries from 
would-be delegates. “Right now, I am 
in bureaucratic hell trying to figure 
out if I will have a visa,” a Chicago 
woman who hopes to attend the 
meeting said in a computer message. 

In mid-July, a- U.N. agency in 
Geneva rejected accreditation to the 
official U.N. ■ conference for 11 
groups whose attendance was op- 
posed primarily by China and Iran. 
These and other groups are now 
waiting to see if they are granted 
visas to attend the forum in accor- 
dance with China’s U.N. pledge. 

All this may make it awkward for 
first lady Hillary Rodham Clinton to 
attend die U.N. conference, a deci- 
sion her office says she is still con- 
templating. If she does not attend, 
the U.S. government delegation will 
be led by U.N. Ambassador 
Madeleine K. Albright. 

"It’s been clear all along that 
there's been an effort to deny some 
groups participation” in the official 
U.N. conference, said Susana Fried 
of the Center for Women's Global 
Leadership, an organization based 
at Rutgers University in New Jersey. 
However, with confirmation letters 


still in the mall, Fried said the jury 
is still out on visas for delegates to 
the women's forum. “It's extremely 
difficult to know if it’s the slowness 
of the bureaucracy or if there’s a 
more deliberate strategy to reduce 
participation. 11 

The visa controversy is only the 
latest to plague the events. In 
March 1992, the United Nations 
agreed to hold its official conclave 
in Beijing, and China agreed at the 
same time to accommodate an 
estimated 20,000 delegates to an an- 
cillary, unofficial gathering at a 
downtown stadium. 

But apparently fearing that it 
would be unable to control demon- 
strations by crowds of foreign 
women in the capital, the govern- 
ment abruptly declared earlier this 
year that the stadium had structural 
defects and announced that the 
forum would be moved to suburban 
Huairou. 

T HE DECISION was believed 
to have been spurred in part 
by memories of a 1989 visit 
here by Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev, who arrived with a large 
number of journalists in the midst of 
the epic student-led democracy 
demonstrations in Tiananmen 
Square. 

After shifting the site of the 
forum. China launched a frantic ef- 
fort to prepare meeting facilities and 
accommodations at Huairou for (he 

36,000 people who had registered to 
attend. At their news conference, 
members of tile Chinese organizing 
committee said preparations there 
were going smoothly, but their de- 
scriptions dismayed foreign 
women's groups. 

The committee said the site com- 
prises 75 small rooms and 80 tents 


Lethal U.S. Embrace in Asia 


OPINION 

Jim Hoagland 

C HINA’S reported decision 
to send M-l 1 missiles to 
Pakistan la more than a 
crummy little double-cross on 
arms sales, more than one 
more Chinese thumb In the 
Clinton eye. Beijing’s act strikes 
at one of the moBt sophisti- 
cated, important and sensitive 
diplomatic campaigns under- 
taken in this presidency. The 
raisBlle delivery cannot be 
swept under the rug. 

It strikes at U.S. efforts to 
build a nuclear firebreak in 
South Asia by persuading 
Pakistan and India to regain 
from moves toward deploying 
atomic weapons. Unable to put 
the nuclear genlo back in the 
bottle in South Asln, the United 
States tins focused instead on 
getting both countries to pledge 
they won’t miniaturize war- 
heads and deploy them on 
missiles or nuclear-capable 
aircraft. 

The crated Chinese M-l la 
spotted by U.S. Intelligence in 
Pakistan recently can be 
adapted for nuclear warheads. 

So can the Prithvi rocket India is 
developing. Missile acquisition ; 
an d development bring clo set 
tlie nuclear arms race in South : 
Asia the administration seeks tu 
prevent. ' 

The White House and the 


State Department have moved 
slowly in dealing with the intelli- 
gence reports on the M-l 1b, dis- 
closed by The Washington Post 
on July 3. This is not only be- 
cause of the Clintonites' concern 
over their much publicized prob- 
lems with China. Publicity about 
the missile deliveries also un- 
dermines the administration’s 
sincere but misguided efforts to 
shore up the shaky Pakistani 
government of Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto. 

South Asia presents the world 
with its most serious long-term 
danger on the nuclear front, 
some seasoned U.S. diplomats 
and senior officials believe. 
President Clinton has beeh per- 
suaded by the State Department 
that Bhutto is a force for re- 
straint in the subcontinent and 
needs a warm American em- 
brace to survive. 

Noble sentiment But Bhutto 
has not been able to translate the 
effusive welcome Clinton gave 
her In Washington in April into a 
stronger position at home. She 
cannot effectively restrain her 
own competing military and in- 
telligence establishments, as the 
secret continuing work on M-l 1 
storage sheds, launch sites and 
launch vehicles detected by U;S. 
satellite photography demon- 
strates. 

Concerned almost exclusively 
with helping out Bhutto, the j 
State Department’s South Asia 
bureau has urged several times 


this year that Clinton promise to 
fight personally on Capitol Hill 
for the delivery to Pakistan of 28 
F-16 fighter bombers. Congress 
blocked that delivery in 1990, 
when it became clear that 
Pakistan had acquired the mate- 
rial and technology to assemble 
a nuclear device within a matter 
of weeks. 

Deputy Secretary of State 
Strobe Talbott turned down the 
bureau’s recommendation, 
adopting instead competing 
recommendations for a sympa- 
thetic but more ambiguous 
stance on the F-16 tesue. The 
South Asia experts have tenar 
clously fought on since then to 
put the administration’s pres- 
tige behind Bhutto. They want to 
send her $300 'million of other 
weapons, such as P-3 recon- 
naissance aircraft and Harpoon 
missiles, a proposal now on its 
way to Congress. 

Delivering weapons to help 
out a leader in trouble at home 
is almost always a bad idea. It 
grows out of cllentitis, which 
seems to Infect the South Asia 
bureau's approach to Pakistan. 

A few weeks ago, after this 
column revealed that Pakistani 
governments had helped Iran 
develop a nuclear technology 
blueprint before Bhutto come 
to power, Nick Burns, the State 
Department’s able spokesman, 
denied my report in a conver- 
sation with Pakistani journal- 
ists, who fired exculpatory 


for seminars; a large hall in a con- 
verted movie theater that holds 
1,500 people; a pavilion without 
walls that can hold 2,000; and seven 
shopping centers. At most, these fa- 
cilities can accommodate about 

10,000 people at any one time, said 
Won Siquan, deputy secretary gen- 
eral of the committee. The rest of 
the participants, he said, would have 
an opportunity to do some sightsee- 
ing on government-run tours or 
view "cultural shows. 1 ' 

Forum participants will be linked 
to the U.N. conference in Beijing by 
phone, closed-circuit television and 
electronic mail, the committee said. 
There will be hotel space for 10,000 
people in Huairou; the rest will be 
bused there daily from Beijing. 

When the conclave was con- 
ceived, women’s groups had lobbied 
for a meeting site close to the official 
U.N. assemblage in hopes of influ- 
encing the official conference's final 
declaration. They also had sought a 
venue that included a meeting hall 
large enough to accommodate at 
least 10,000 delegates; both require- 
ments were satisfied by the Beijing 
stadium, they said. 

Meanwhile, forum organizers in 
New York have declared them- 
selves satisfied with the Huairou 
arrangements so far, Irene Santi- 
ago, executive director of the spon- 
soring group, said Huairou 'lias 
been transformed into a site that the 
. . . forum can really use.” She added 
that the Chinese have promised to 
provide forum participants with 
buses every 20 minutes from hotels 
in Beijing to Huairou and back, but 
European diplomats here have cal- 
culated that it would take hours or 
even days to transport 20,000 
people by shuttle buses along the 
two-lane road. 


dispatches homeward. Since 
then, at my urging, Burns has 
checked the guidance given 
him by the South Asia bureau 
and found it to have been in 
error. 

More is at stake here than 
bruised Journalistic or bureau- 
cratic ego. The administration 
needs to see clearly that pan- 
dering to a fragile Pakistani 
leadership, with arms ship- 
ments or whitewashing dis- 
agreeable news, 1 b a flawed and 
self-defeating strategy. The best 
way to guard against disaster in 
South Asia is to pursue policies 
in the long-term interest of 
both Pakistan and the United 
States. 

That point was underscored a 
few days ago by a report of the 
foreign affairs committee of 
Pakistan’s Senate, which 1 b 
dominated by Bhutto’s opposi- 
tion. “No option remains for 
Pakistan except to fall back on 
nuclear capability as the weapon 
of last resort,” the report says. 
“It would not be realistic for 
Pakistan to try to recapture the 
closeness of the relationship that 
existed with the United States 
when they were allies, Our pol- 
: Icy should be a handshake but 
no embrace.” .j i 

Not bad advice for Washington 
as well as Islamabad. Arms 
packages that try to pretend i 
Pakistan is still a trusted U.S. 
ally send the wrong message. 

Bhutto needs to show that she 
can do more to stop the South 
Asia missile race before she. is 
. accorded a U.S. embrace with 
lethal arms. 


Assessing 
The Risks of 
Childbirth 


A SURVEY finds that about U 
million women around (he 
world die eacli year in childbearing 
or from problems related to repro- 
ductive health, most of them in coun- 
tries where abortions are banned or 
whose governments have restrictive 
policies toward family planning. 

In most of the 46 countries with the 
highest maternal mortality rates - 
such as Ghana, Zaire, Mali and the 
Congo where there the rate is around 
1 per 100 births — women have a- 
tremely limited options with respect 
to childbearing, according to a study 
of reproductive health practices h 
118 countries released last week by 
Population Action International (PAli, 
a Washington-based research and ad- 
vocacy group. In such countries. . 
“fewer than 5 percent (of women), 
use family planning and abortion is? I 
legal or permitted only to saves) 
woman’s life," the report said. j 
“In many countries, abortion km 
mains legally restricted, leading I 
women to resort to unsafe abortion 1 
a major cause of maternal deaths, I 
injuries and illness worldwide," the | 
study said. "An estimated 20 million i 
unsafe abortions take place each | 
year, accounting for between 50.000 
and 100,000 deaths annually." 

The PAI survey ranked the 118 
countries — containing about 94 per- 
cent of the world's population — ac- 1 
cording to a “reproductive risk i 
index” based on 10 categories, indud- 
ing number of births to teenagers 
percentage of women receiving pre- 
natal care, prevalence of contract 
lion, availability of professional care 
at birth, national abortion policy, ni> 
ternal anemia and HTV infectior. 
rales, average number of births per 
woman anil related standards. 

By those criteria, Italy ranked 
first anil the United States l9lh| 
among 23 countries deemed to prf I 
sent "very low risk." This group in- 
cluded Canada, most of Western 
Europe, Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and Australia. China, often criticized 
in the United States for its abortion 
policy, ranked 26th — above Israel 
Costa Rica and Chile — in the group 
of 20 countries cited as "low risk- 
One reason for China’s ranking is 
its very low teen-nge birth rate- 
about 2 per 100 girls, compared witt 
6 per 100 in the United States, which 
has about the same rate as India. 

In most industrialized countries 
virtually all pregnant women i* : 
ceive prenatal care and give birth® 
health facilities attended by sldll« j 
medical personnel, In prevalence d, . 
prenatal care, however, the Unit™ 
States (at 95 percent; ranked 1^ 
than most wealthy countries and 

below China, Cuba and Mongolia 1 
The study afao found that'®*! I 
every 100 women in the , Utility ' 
States are unable to bear. chlldrOj. 
compared with an average, qf aWf | 
5 percent worldwide. A i 

The . study, ranked; China a?Jj? | 
best developingiCQuntry.in.redUW j 
.maternal deathrates,wlth;95. deaf® j 

for every 100,000 birth8- “In ,* 
other countries,, however. .malPjJ jl 
mortality remains . , unaccept^ jjl 
high and, moreover, is often under j| 
estimated, 1 “ the study found. j t 
was true in many, of the,poiint|“| [ 
PAI rated, as “moderate," “high . ® t 
"very high" .risk |n a,few African 
tions such as Mali, or Somataj.^ 1 
ternal death .rates are , sb, high P ■ 

1.000 or more per 100,000 blrth^J , 


After Russia’s Nervous Breakdown 

Western hopes that a liberal democracy would 
emerge following the collapse of Communism may 
have proved premature, but there are signs that 
Russians are coming .to terms with their brave new 
world. Fred Hiatt and Margaret Shapiro report 

T WO YEARS ago, sipping tea opportunity than people here have 
in our tumbledown but ever known. When the Soviet Union 
bejoved dacha, we won- collapsed, Russians Incessantly 
dered whether Russian, economic cited one particular piece of scrip- 
success .plight someday price fort hire. The Jews had wandered in the 
eigners.like ub out of the, rental mar: desert for 40 years, they said, be- 
keL it seemed, at, the , nadir, of cause God wanted no one with even 
Russia's, .troubles, highly unlikely, a memory of slavery to enter the 
The dollar, .reigned,, and neighbors Promised Land. So, here, they arid, 
frppi ipiles around, asked our lard a generation or two would have to 
lady how to find flush “Ameri- pass before the moral corruption of 
kantay" like us. .... , Communism disappeared. 

How quickly .that .“someday’' or- In some respects, the past four 
rived. As we complete our tour here, years seem to vindicate that view, 
rich Russians are renting and build- Many of the "good guys" of the 
ing all around up, and foreigners democracy movement have proven 
have been discarded like, a passing as infected as their predecessors 
whim,, We hang on only through the with the amorality of Soviet rule — a 
kindness and loyalty of our landlady. bullying disregard for the rule of 
Contrary to a common misim- law, a contempt for the weak, a thirst 
pression abroad, things in Russia to steal from comrades and govern- 
aren’t entirely going to hell. People ment alike, and a desire to flaunt 
aren’t planting, standing in bread their booty. Chechnya has shown 
lines or forever cowering behind that the; brntishness of leaders, from 
steel, doors for fear of getting shot. Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
Millions have taken to personal free- down, remains a deep-rooted reflex, 
dom and entrepreneurial opportu- Moreover, some Sovietism* 


. . Tfc • • m t T* 1 T| lectuals. But despite official corrup- 

\fter Russia’s Nervous Breakdown ■ 

j are new pizza parlors in Uainsk, out- 

door cafes in Volgograd, bustling 
cheese shops in Nizhny Novgorod. 

After four years of dire predic- 
tions only partly fulfilled, it now 
seems clear that Russia has a 
greater ability to muddle through 
than .many people Imagined. This is 
due partly to Russians' famed toler- 
ance for, abuse and for crises, that 
would idriye, other .people .ipsd, and 
partly to the nation’s oil, gas and dia- 
mqnd riches, i i : .i. . 

Russia, ulso has a boisterous polit- 
ical, culture wjthj vjbrant,, Iconoclas- 
tic media and a government at least 
partially tuned to, pqblic < opinion. 
Two years ago, it was frightening to 
imagine Russia without reforming 
democrat Boris Yeltsin, the rock of 
stability amid political . turmoil. 
Today, even before his recent hospi- 
talization, Yeltsin had become soines 
what marginalized — a putty, 
dissolute object of mockery — hut 
Moscow is full of political figures 
eager to take., their . turn. Many 
wnuid-be political leaders, like ultra- 
nationalist .Vladimir. Zhirinovsky or 
recently-retired general Alexander 
Lebed, bode nothing but ill in their 
calls for a strong. hand at home and 
abroad and their contempt, for de- 
mocratic, niceties.. Bui al least lor 
the moment, they are willing to play 
by constitutional rules. 

I dom and entrepreneurial opporlu- Moreover, some Sovielisms * I 'E e 8 u6 ?. ia 18 In 

nity with a fervor defying all (often former caarfoms] are return- " T' 1 "" 8 

forecasts, After two or three years of ing. The KGB is no longer called re ““ b J 18 ,' .I”', 

ntai amounted to a collective ner- the KliB. but its agents mice again i presence mi clt beyond its bt.icl. is 

vous breakdown following the 1991 question foreigners suspiciously in Bul "‘security and minted pride tn- 

collapse of the Soviet Union, Russia airports and hotels. Government creasingly express themselves in 

is halting l y puttin g back l0 . agents can once again conduct FalBe economy ... The ahopa may stock western goods, hut life the tough talk o a resentful .ult.cs 
gether, and without the widely pre- searches without court approval. Ar- remains very hard for the majority of Ruaaians photo, mows bankuu cent. That mood makes Russia, like 


dieted mass unemployment and mored vehicles and machine-gun- ™"? 5 teenagers, hardto ve. 

social unrest. Even if the Commu- todng police patrol Moscow streets, crime of the big city, fall really cleaning house for a foreigner once a Whi e retraining realists about the | 

nists and nationalists sweep the haBsling anyone with the dark skin smelled like fall, winter was pure week. Public daycare had become pitfol s ahead, Americans also 


next election, shutting out those ofChechen9. 


who call themselves “democrats’’ — Yet, in many , respects, life has seemed to last forever. — -— •--- - i 

as is quite likely - beware the changed, so much and so quickly Now, the city is .encroaching, took a job a 5 a bakery clerk; we ^s- In Volgograd, an industrial city in 

doomsday interpretations that will that it seems the biblical generation Alongside the two-lane road into ited him once, embarrassed in his Russiaa heardand, few people feel 

follow. It wont necessarily mean has passed in four years, not 40. town, old women still graae their white cap and gown. Hedid physical confident i n the future. “The Corn- 

democracy to Russia is dead Today, to atari with the truly sig- goats and geese and still fetch water labor atconstnicdon sites and grew “J 

While no one can aay what kind nificant, you can get a hair wrap on from the public pump. But a bank alarnunglythm. . , splrihi ^W,}h eydestfoyedfaithand 

ofcountry will emerge, ltwillnotbe the Old Arbat. You can eat Mexican has built a branch office on the Today, Andrei is back atworkde- beltrf, and Uiey created a aod where 
the llbetki democracy we so blithely food to an outdoor cafe. The Ptaa route, and there are billboarde, a algn ngconiputera.hi8 m8tibitehav- cruelty and injustice and and ttn- 

imagined the first time we saw Red Hut that waa once divided between small supermarket and a Guinness fog formed a partnership wifli a;US morakty ““JJ 

Square on a brilliant day nearly four dollarponly (no line) and rubles beer garden to complement the firm. Lenahmarraponsibleiob m a Kulpissky, , himself 

yeara ago That first time was a only (two-hour wait) Is now split be- roadside offerings of garden dill and municipal office. Their daughter, is officials.. Now there is i poverty and 

™™SsZmornfo^TnA?^sh X ^mZ*, rad noJoking, potatoes Moreover, the bold new infolWay kindergarten. For many disappomtmentandUTere arertch 
with the sunshine .dancing playfully both aides accepting rubles masters of the forest, razing ram- Russians, the idea that rescue came **“ ‘j 0 " t 

off the domes of, St, Basil's In its Moscow has malls and Reebok shackle wooden homes and Hne from abroad makes theirs for from a f" 1 *,"®’"? 

850 years, .thia city, had never looked stores and a French hairdresser. . . stands of old birch, are the New happy ending. Andrei and Lena N Bm 

so good. . The. Weatern.conaumer goods for Russians, and like nquveau riche themselves fear for their children a believes in a brighter future , • ■ “J*. 

A hardline .Communist coup had which . foreigners used to fly to everywhere, they engender disgust future. But for now, life isn t bad. of course, we understand that the 
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Brushes With Death 


ATHENA ■■ . • 

BydohnBanville 

Knopf. 233 pp.' $ 22 

J OHN - BANVILIjE'S new ‘book 
‘^■■"though' 'the 1 publish*!* 
nowhere admits it, 'in the book 
itself or the pre-publication advertis- 
ing — is the 'third (perhaps filial) 
volume of a serial novel, ' which 
began with 1 The Book Of Evidence 
(1990) and continued with Glints 
(1993). Perhaps the publisher fears 
that leaders who have not read the 
earlier volumes will not buy this one 
if they know. Belter, apparently, that 
they' should find- themselves im- 
mersed in something that seems 
teasingly incomplete. Some Ameri- 
can reviewei-s of Ghosts who rear! it 
Without reference to the first novel 
— reviewers of novels being under 
no obligation to research the earlier 
works of their assigned subjects — 
were puzzled, umleratandably: Tor 
the three Indeed are a series, as am* 
bilious and original a series ns Dur- 
roll's Alexandria Quartet, and better 
written. Readers should begin at the 
beginning. 

In the first novel, an atrocious 
murder is committed In the Course 
of the theft of a priceless painting. 
All the terms of this original circum- 
stance, like poison pellets, proceed 
through the tissues of the subse- 
quent novels: murder, painting, 
theft, atrocious, priceless. Freddie 
Montgomery, indolent egoist mur- 
derer in The Book Of Evidence, 
haunted ex-con and ho vice art- 
expert in Ghosts, Is entangled In 
Athena with a set of 17th-century 
Dutch paintings, apparently the ones 
recently looted from “Whitewater,' 1 
country house of art collector Hel- 
mut Behrens, the same grand man- 
sion from which Freddie once stole 
that first painting, in the course of 
committing the first murder. 

■ He has changed his name 1 now, to 
Morrow — "I chose it for its faintly 
hopeful hint of futurity" — and 
come to an empty house In an out- 
of-the-way Dublin neighborhood 
(“The house was in . . . What shall I 
cal! It? Rue Street, that sounds 


right") to work for the bizarre gang 
of thieves who have looted White- 
water, cataloguing and authenticat- 
ing their pictures. He is held there - 
in the otherwise Vacant house by a 
woman, a woman to whom this 
book is addressed, to whom the 
events in which she took part are 
narrated, and who has fled: 

[Were you waiting all along to go, 
poised to leap? It seems to me now 
that even as I held you clasped in 
my appalled embrace you were al- 
ready looking back at me, like one 
lingering on the brink of departure, | 
all (hat you were leaving already fad- 
ing in your glance, becoming mem- I 
ory even as it stood before you. 
Were you part of the plot, a party to 
It? I would like to know, 1 think I 
would like to know." 

The affair with this woman he 
chooses to address simply as A is 
the matter of this book: the steadily 
escalating intensity of it, the minute 
physical actualities of it, above all 
th? continuous permeation of the 
surroundings by it — air, weather, 
skyscapes. He learns next to noth- 
ing of her life, and what little he is 
told he doesn't know whether to be- 
lieve or not. It Is she who raises the 
stakes in their coupling again and 
again, linking sex to pain and abase- 
ment and the telling of dreadful se- 
crets, finally getting from him his 
awful story, 

Just as dangerous, hilarious, ex- 
alting, entangling a9 the affair is the 
language in which it is cast "Her 
miniature feet were of a reddish 
hue, and curiously Bplayed at the 
toes, betokening a barefoot child- 
hood spent in some gaudy, aquatic 
region of mud and magnolia and 
shrieking birds. Oh, my Manon, 
whdreareyou?'’ 

Tlie sharply delimited world of 
Athena (the intense affair, the sin- 
gle street, a small cast of comic sup- 
porting characters) is contained 
within but makes only glancing allu- 
sions to the world df the earlier 
books. We whb have 1 read them 
know that this man has a wife and a 
child In his past, whom he once left 
os hostages to a drug lord in Mal- 
lorca; that he once also had an affair 
of comparable intensity with the 
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heiress of Whitewater. And there is 
the professor who may have once 
falsely certified a famous painting 
owned by Behrens; and there is the 
murdered chambermaid. And 
throughout the city of Athena 
women are being murdered, atro- 
ciously, by a serial killer. 

And yet as dense and involved as 
this net of plot is, it is in a sense ir- 
relevant and never completed, per- 
haps not able to be completed. It is 
comparable to the mythological sub- 
jects of the paintings the narrator 
studies — the occasion for the 
achieving of certain effects, and oth- 
erwise unimportant Freddie has al- 
ways been an unreliable narrator of 
the events; he is a connoisseur of 
his own sensations to whom thd 
world otherwise remains opaque or 
illusory. But the reader now and 
then suspects that he ib not only 
tnisrepresertting but creating, that 
on certain pages his author draws 
close enough to him to grant him a 
share in the inventing of the story 
he is supposed to be only living: ’T 


In Hot Pursuit of Adultery’s Delights 


THE WEIGHT OF LOVE. • 
By John Harman 1 ■ 
Doubfeday. 323 pp. $23.95 


U raptures of marriage, and about 
the time a relationship becomes 
routine, comes the recognition that 
adultery is, after ■ all; something 
adults frequently commit. This fa- 
miliar juncture is where John Her- 
man's first novel. The Weight Of 
Love, selzeB one’s attention, as the 
story of a man whose extremely 
privileged WASP biography (Yale; 
Park 1 Avenue wedding to a Vassal* 
deb, a 10-room apartment on New 
York’s 1 Upper East Side, four kids in 
suitable private schools arid week- 
ends in Connecticut} will soon shift 
Its focus. What has up until now 
Struck 40-yeapold David Smith as 
dfreent and right about hie unques- 
tionably successful 1 life suddenly la 
drained of its pleasures by the 
“weight of boredom" which, after 
this significant blrthdriy, seditis to 
envelop him? 1 

David himself ^- whose first-per- 
son narrative forma most thotighj 


importantly, not all of this book — 
reacts to his new sensations with 
neither irony nor angst; instead his 
nearly robotic impulse to seduce the 
first tantalizingly unavailable 
mother he meets at a school par- 
ents’ night, is, I confess, oddly ap- 
pealing in its simplicity. For it 
means that we are being beckoned 
Into 1 tlte realm of Romance — the 
masculine version, to be sure — 
and, therefore, the emphasis will be 
on the thermodynamics of the quest 
for the Other, the heat of erotic pur- 
suit and capture, rather than on the 
tripwirings of guilt and the draining 
rituals of divorce. A Brooks Broth- 
ers bodicehipper, one might shy. In 
this instance, : when two pairs of 
eyes connect across a passageway,' 
signaling fatal attraction, 1 ohe of 
them — our heto’s — happens to be 
gazing past llie shoulder of a cur- 
rent mistress whose expensive un- 
dergarments ; he is at that very 
moment surreptitiously groping, 1 ' 1 
There certainly are other cdnteiii- 
pomry writers identified with such 
territory. One thinks), fOr'exatnple, of 
Janies Salter, whose 1978' book, 
Lteht Years, has turned Into a BOrtof 
cult hoVel giving a glosS of hip fhtek 


lechial elegance to the midlife 1 sex- 
ual urge. One thinks also, of coiirse, 
and feven more readily; of John (Jp 
dike. Herman, though is less exquis- 
itely selfconscious than Updike, 
offering instead a perfectly unskepU 1 
cal depiction of "high-strung, deli- 
cate, beautiful women [giving] 
themselves" to 'the unremarkable 
David Smith; whose merest touch 
soon sends them 1 into shuddering 
paroxysms never before enjoyed. 1 
Entertaining as this may be for 
many readers, even female ortes, the 
Imaginative stroke that saves The 
Weight Of Love from being merely 
Slickly designed, topof-theMine, guy^ 
oriented' fantasy Is the unexpected 
narrative transition the Story under- 
goes at just about the halfway point. 
It's ariother shift of the prism, really, 
albeit one a lot' more startling than 
the emergence of David's calculat- 
ing sensuality. This is because He- 
lene, the ariskxtatic halfEuropcan 
with whom David hah become ob- 
sessively involved, 1 ' possessed the 
very capacity to surprise us sO ttiis^ 
ing In her lover. ■*■•■■■« . . >i- 

ttenry J^es/ surefy, Would- ap- 
prove; And doubtless Herrtiati, hlro- 
self a former editor at several ! Nd\V 


felt myself carried off to other times 
and other, imaginary places: a 
spring day in Clichy Q have never 
been in Clichy), a hot, thundery 
evening on a road somewhere in 
North Africa (never been there ei- 
ther), a great, high, paneled room in 
an ancient chateau with straws 
coloured sunlight on the faded ta- 
pestries and someone practicing on 
a spinet (though I have never seen a 
spinet or heard one played). Where 
do they come from, these mysteri- 
ous, exalted flashes that are not 
memories yet seem far more than 
mere imaginings?" 

They come, of course, from his 
author, who is the orily provider of 
those and of every spasm 'and every 
crime. More than of the (Imaginary) 
Flemish and Dutch artists' he so lov- 
ingly and wittily brings to- life. 
Banville’s work reminds me of 
Tiepolo — the transparency, the 
presence and the frank brushwork 
admitting that what Is to be enjoyed 
here is not only what is created but 
the artist’s delight in creating. 

York publishing housed, is fully 
aware of his debt to James. It’s un- 
fortunate, then; considering Her- 
man's obvious 1 intelligence 1 and 
sophistication that any reflections 
found in these pages touching oft ei- 
ther the power of Eros or the haunt- 
ing nature of ita ; absence are less 
than : memorable. Yes, it's "a Ro- 
mance'-- blit Its duTa of WorldlineSs, 
of posh Seriousness, somehow leads 
us to expect better than "It' Is 
strange, thd stages by which you re- 
alize you are In love wilh a Woman. . . 
Then one day you realize it la tod 
late, you have swallowed the hook." 

Yet, since this ' sentence forms 
part of the tale as told by David 
Smith, it’s possible it la meant simply 
to mirror the very predictability of 
which he himself seetns so solipsists 
cally unaware. That David a heel 
Is obvious, perhaps even to himself, 
but who can tell whether'ot* not the 
author intehdd any playful 'symbol- 
ism connected to the self-inflicted W 
jury fdr which ' Da>)id Undergoes 
physical therapy, arid Which proves; 
in ltd own way, to be his uridblng? 
And yet, however difficult it Is to be- 
lieve that it’s the weight of- Ibvfe lend- 
ing ballast 1 to 1 the life : 'of ’ such a 
delf-irtdulgent frianj'W^'radSt 1 also re* 
piember that' the' 1 ortl#' heart 'fever 
truly accessible to liais'btir'wfrh 1 . ' - !i 


Sins of 
The Father 


EFFORTS AT TRl/TH. 

By Nicholas Mosley ' ' ‘ • ’■ '• 

Dalkfey Archive. 345 pp. $22.96 1 ■ 

T hroughout his life Nicholas 

Mosley has Been trying to free 
himself from the dark shadow of his 
infamous father! He Is 1 deeply 
ashamed of his father's politics and 
helped to make amends during the 
war by serving as a British infantry 
blatoori 1 commander In Italy, lie 
later wrote 'an honest account of his 
father’s life,' and for his pains he re- 
ceived harsh public criticism frort 
some of Sir Oswald's old supporters 
It is little wonder that the son has 
worked hard to establish a career 
that is entirely different from his la- 
ther’s. Nicholas Mosley has had lit- 
tle to do with politics, preferring to 
devote most of his time and energy 
to writing fiction. He has written n 
dozen novels, the last one of which,. 
Hopeful Monsters (1990), woo 
Britain's Whitbread Prize. Now in 
his seventies, he has written an auto- 
biography that is both revealing and 
evasive. He seem& unable to decide 
which is better — the comforting 
mask of fiction or the cold light of 
public confession. 

Ill matters of the heart Mosley 
has a lot to confess. Determined not 
to be a lyrannicnl father, he seems 
to have kept his four children at a 
safe distance for much of their lives. 
His book contains only a brief men- 
tion of them. More is said about the 
mother of these children — his first 
wife, Rosemary — but even she re- 
mains a vague figure whose appear- 
ance and personality are only hinted 
at Their marriage begins promis- 
ingly enough, but after a few years 
Mosley begins a messy affair with a 
woman he calls Mary, and the 
bright hopes of the married couple 
soon fade. 

It is the outsider — Mary — 1 who 
comes to life most vividly in this 
book, and not because of anything 
that her former lovet chooses to say 
about her: Long excerpts from her 
letters fill the' early pages of the 
book, documenting the various 
stages of the 1 affair, with little or no 
comment from Mosley. He says that 
his own letters to her have disap- 
peared. In any event, herillvely side 
of the correspondence is wonderful 
and, at times, extremely moving; '' 

1 Part of the pleasure of reading her 
letters comes front piecing together 
the facts of her life. She was slid in 
her teens when She becantb' a 
British : prisorier of 1 the japaites* 
army. After her release she retilriied 
to England; and in 1951 she feu' in 
love with Mosley. During the cdurid 
of their affair she ofteh* alluded 1 to 
her experiences ih the'prisbn camj), 
but not in a rbtitirie or matteri6Ma!t 
fashion; In just a few sentences tier 
imaginative, erlergetic style edri con- 
vey the full horror of hef ekperi; 
ehces: "Did you kifow tliat /oifr ldvd 
was photographed 1 with 1 a 1 riUmbtf 
two feet wide hung round htef neck? 
That We had one cbffm — arid" ft 
used to gb oiit in die afterriobti 1 riot 
quite closed?” 1 . 1 ' ,h l '' 1 -' 
Near thC end 'Of MOBlfey’s btidlf 1 < 
we leant that she is noW dead;''HS j 
gives 1 no Convincing 1 ekplanddon' df 
why thbir affalf ended. ' The 'oflV 
thing that her letters reveal is 1 that 
the ending- was , Ithmense jy 'italntej ] 
for her. 1 1 wish 1 Mosfey WtiUld 1 hteke i 
the love affair the shbjedt of hiri ng j 
book tted that tie 1 would tell it witf l 
all the cariddfr he 1 ekn'mtlSfer.] 11 1 
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Oxfam Isuritfergothgan exciting period of change. This is about 
: developing the culture of the organisation to reflect Oxfam's 
Valued, in- the way in which It works and the way in which It 
; fharfogea tor principal resource - Its people. 

DIRECTOR OF 

CORPORATE HUMAN RESOURCES 

Raising the profile of HR within Oxfam at a time of expansion and 
growth, the Director of Corporate Human Resources will have the 
challenging role of developing and implementing effective HR and 
Organisation Development Strategies. 

You will bring your skills of Influencing and negotiating at a senior 
level to effect organisational change, building on a range of 
current Initiatives. 

You will be able to make a difference in the areas of diversity, multi- 
culturalism, employee relations and the development of our people. 
With excellent communication skills, business sense and 
experience of leading best practice in HR you will be looking for a 
role where you can make an impact on an organisation's 
contribution to the alleviation of poverty. 


RELIEF PERSONNEL 


Tear Fund Is an evangelical Christian relief and development agency winch enables Christian 
partners in over 90 countries to bring help and hope In the name of Jesus Christ to people in need. 
Experienced personnel are needed for relief assignments in Zaire, Tanzania and Afghanistan. 
Applicants must have relevant work experience in a Third World country, and should have strong 
links with s UK-based evangelical church. 

To manage and develop work In Rwandan refugee 
camp, Zaire, wkh unaccompanied children and foster families, women's groups, and in primary 
education and microprojects. 1 year from August 1995. 

T° co-ordinate and monitor running of community 
development programme In Rwandan refugee camp, Tanzania, including microprojcct, credit 
scheme, apprenticeship training and youth programmes. 1 Year from July 1 995. 


The post offers a salary commensurate with the Importance 
Oxfam places on Its people management together with assistance 
on relocation. 

For further details and application form please write to David 
Bryer, Director. Oxfam 274 Banbury Road, Oxford, 
0X2 7DZ. Closing date: 1st September 1995. 

* We actively encourage applicants from suitably skilled women, 
people from ethnic minorities, and people who perceive 
themselves to be disabled. This is to address an under 
representation at this level. 


Working for a Fairer World 


UNivERsrrr of 

BRISTOL 



To provide logistical support For food distribution In a winter feeding programme 
Afghanistan. S months from August 1 995. 

f | DISASTER RESPONSE PERSONNEL REGISTER | 

Team leaders, nurses, nutritionists, doctors, logisticians, administrators, 
social workers, community workers, engineers, mechanics and builders arc 

warned lo Join a register of people available for future relief assignments around the world. 
Personnel should have relevant overseas work experience, and be available at short notice for 
assignments of 3-12 months. 

^ ven If you are not currently available for any of these posts or the Register, we still want to 
hear from you. 

All Interviews will taka place in the UK. 

Applicants for all the above posts, and for the Register, must bo in full 
s ympathy with Tedr Fund's evangelical Christian beliefs. 

Contact David Talbot lor farther details on tel: 0181 943 '7713,. fax: 0181 977 6552 or 
email dwt@iearfund.dircon.co.uk 

Tear fund, 100 Church Road, Tcddingion TW1 1 RQF. Registered Chamy No. 265404 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Internet 

MATESOL 

Is now available by Computer Networking on the Internet for experienced teaphers (2 years part- 
me from January 1996). All you need fa a PC or a Mac and a modem, and you can then network 
wtui others on your course. , 

N.B. There are 3 obligatory two day meetings In London every year. 

The total fee payable la currently under £2,000 (subject to review) . 

Contact Anita iHncas, BSQL Departmerit, Institute of Education, ' 

20 Bedford Way. London WC1H OAL'Fbx: +44 171 6l2 6534 
B-mall: a, plncaa® loc.ac.uk 
Punning ExceUtnct in Education 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION (EdD) 

PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION SPECIALISM 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified educational psychologists, 
lecturers and teachers of psychology in education, trainers and consultants in the 
health service, business and other professions for admission to this new specialism 
within the first Doctorate in Education programme in Britain. 

It Is directed by Professor Guy Claxton and will be taught by members of the 
University School of Education and Department of Psychology as well as Visiting 
Scholars including Professor Peter Bryant FRS, Professor Richard Gregory FRS 
and Professor Barbara Tizard. 

Flexibility of study is ensured by enrolment on fell or part-time basis; teaclung via 
intensive three day units, use of weekends and vacations; entry at different points 
of the year; choice of the rate at which units are completed; continuous 
assessment; and wide choice of dissertation topic. 

International Centre for Education and Research 

Details front Softool of Education, Bristol University. 3S Berkeley Square; Clifton, Bristol BS8 JJA. Tel 
(OIP) 287048. FaxNo. (01171 9231337 


TAKING THE AID DSBECF j 

UKQffictRtg. Charily 8Q3Z36 ■ i . : 

PROGRAMME CO-ORDINATOR ‘ 

AZERBAIJAN j ! ..." 

£14,400 | ; j. . . 

Feed the Children (Europe) 1 b b primary,' reHef figency responding to dfaaBfarB and emergencies, taking food, 
medical aid and other ltema to children In great heed. It fa one of the iaateat growing International relief 
agencies In the UK. FTC© currently undertakes programme? in Bosnia, Albania, Haiti, Rwanda, Azerbaijan, 
Georgfa flnd Armenia, with espanslpra fato AJghanfalan, KunDatan,T>llldBtBii and others now under rdriew. 

' FTC© fa seeking an experienced professional to' assist the Country pireclor to provide. management support 
to its programmes In Azerbaijan. . . j ■ 

1 A minimum of 2 years' experience In the ra&nitg£irient 8'nti lihplemintadop. of aid programmes. 

2 Experience In emergency programme management, logfatics, financial and, personnel management. 

Please send your CV with a covering letter to: Director of Pito&atemeBi' Feed the Children (Europe) 
82 Cavwaham Road, Reading! Berkshire, RG1 SAE FaXNo: jL734 588 988 . 

Closing date for applications Is Saturday 19 August, 1995 ' 
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THE AFRICAN WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 
is recruiting a 

SPECIES AND ECOSYSTEM PROGRAM COORDINATOR 

The African Wildlife Foundation (AWF) is a non-profit organization working with African 
governments and NGOs to conserve natural resources, especially wildlife. AWF currently 
has a vacancy for the post of Species and Ecosystem Program Coordinator which will 
be based in Nairobi, Kenya. 

The main purpose of the job is to develop the AWF 'Species and Ecosystem Program' 
and provide eflective coordination and technical direction, management and fundraising. 
Whilst the program will include many research activities this post is not a research post. 

Responsibilities include: 

■ Develop the goals, objectives and a strategic plan for the program in collaboration 

with AWF staff and colleagues in our African partner organizations. 

• As the coordinator ol a diverse team of individuals, work to establish an Innovative 
set of activities with strong theoretical basis of conservation biology. 

• Develop the program to promote coherent species and ecosystem- related research 
and conservation actions around Africa and to build the capacity of African 
institutions in the process. 

• Work with the AWF Development Department to identity funding sources and 
develop proposals tor fundraising purposes. 

The ideal candidate will hold a higher degree in natural sciences or related conservation 
Held and will have at least seven years professional experience in wildlife conservation, 
preferably in Africa. The candidate must have proven project management capacity, 
fundraising experience, an ability to communicate orally and in writing. A competitive 
salary commensurate with experience will be offered. 

Before applying for the job, applicants should request a copy of the job description for 
this post. The closing data (or applications Is 31 August 1995. 


I ^JARCrAU WEEKLY 
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Moving images 


Please contact: 

SECO Recruitment Officer 
African Wildlife Foundation 
PO Box 48177. NAIROBI, Kenya 
Tel: + 254 2 710367 


AFRICAN 

WILDLIFE 

FOUNDATION 


Sultan Qaboos University - Sultanate of Oman 

Department of Mathematics and Statistics, College of Science 


Sultan Qabooa University, the National University ol the Sultanate of Oman, urgently Invitee 
applications for the Department of Mathematics and Statistics In the Fields of Mathematics 
(Applied and Pure) and Statistics. Appointments are expected to start In September 1flB0. At 
present vacancies exist lor leoturers (with Ph.d. a minimum requirement) and Assistant 
Professor* (with a minimum of four years poat-Ph.D. teaching experience). Preference will be 
given to applicants conducting research In the modelling of geophysical and environmental 
problems, but applications in other fields may also be considered. 

The Department of Mathematlca and Statistics has well established degree programmes In 
Mathematics end Statistics and la responsible for providing service oourse to the various 
colleges of the University. 

Apart from a vary attractive tax free base salary, the University offers free furnished 
accommodation, two years renewable employment contraot with end of servtOB gratuity, annual 
leave with return air tickets, free medical treatment In Government Hospitals. There Is no tax In 
tha Sultanate. 


The Director, Personnel Affairs, 
Sultan Qaboos University, 
P.O.Box 60, Al-Khod - 123, 
Sultanate of Oman 


Application! are invited for the post of: 

PROFESSOR 

Ref. No: D1 1 9/95 Closing Dots: 25 August 1995 



Africa n/Afri can and Western performance forms. Information of professional lEifli. 
p radical experience in stage produdlons, and a theoretical understanding of 'ipesdi 
and drama 1 In contemporary society. 

In addition to a commitment to teaching and community service, a record of raced 
research, publications and participation in conferences is required. 

The successful applicant may be expeded, for fixed periods, to assume Headship 
responsibilities. 

The commencing. salary notch will be dependent on the qualifications and/or experience 
oi the successfuf applicant. In oddltlon, a service bonus Is payable annually. 

Qualified and Interested person * are Invited to forward a curriculum vitae wWeli 
should also Hit me names and postal addresses of three contactable referees, to Tht 
Advertising Officer. Human Resources Division, University of Natal, Private Bag XIO, 
Dalbrldge, 4014. Telephone (031) 260 • 1446, Fax (031) 260-2 139. 


w/ SOS SAHEL INTERNATIONAL UK 

•""'I* '« of m^vxlntrablt art™ *f AfrtcTl I TmpllmnU^tLl^m'tntariirllin «;| 

\ rifled total proriila aid can it manag'd by eommrmity and gentmmtnt tndtMUnu. 

Tin frtlo&ing key ivicanda hart rtttnlly ariun 


position prorWJnx scope for programme uni policy development 

You will be educated lo degree level and have a minimum of five years work experience, some of which will hive b«u Ilf 
Saharan Africa. You will have proven experience of project, budget and people management be lelf-mollvated imi able lo 
under considerable pressure. The post requires excellent French and Engllih, a high level ol writing, compuirr and admlrlmw 
*WU* and experience of Lhe overaeea aid aeclw. Experience In natural resource jnfmngemeni/lood security l» uithil brti 
eMcndal. The po« Involve* regular overwax travel. 

Starling salary £llUUk£20.406 plua pension scheme and 25diya holldxy. Closing date Id AuguxL Interviews w/c 21 August 
FORESTRY RESEARCH CONSULTANT • ERITREA 

A four month aisJgtuneni Is planned lor Kritrea in order to gather baseline data un the lowland Riverine Forest, lo leedlui 
longer-term proposal ol action research. 

Your responilbUtlle* will Include: data collection, analysis and surveying of riverine forest resource!; n-xcarrh of hliforWc' 
current management systems; assessing the Impact of returnees and icflleix and the klenllflcaUun of forest resource user grots 
Developing relations with Government Institutions vrfll form an extensive pan of the alignment j 


ileglc planning; establishing and monitoring woik plans and budgi 
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George Rodger 

G EORGE RODGER, the pho- 
tographer who has died 
aged 87, worked on that 
early Magnum story, People Are 
people The World Over. The title 
sums up a career thnt combined a 
love of travel with a fascination for 
the variety of human behaviour. Al- 
though his first published work was 
taken in England, die continent he 
undoubtedly loved most was Africa, 
which he criss-crossed several 
limes in a Jeep, pausing repeatedly 
in the eastern and equatorial region. 

The everyday interested him less 
than the exceptional — unless it 
took place under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps the three 
greatest testaments to this are his 
series on Masai circumcision cere- 
monies, Lhe Nuba warriors’ 
wrestling matches, and Londoners 
surviving the Blitz — all, in their 
own way, rites of passage, however 
dissimilar their character. 

This set the fulcrum of his work 
in the 1940s and 1950s, a time of ex- 
traordinary fecundity in his chosen 
field of photojournalism. There 
Rodger established his own manner 
of working that would change little 
in the ensuing 50 years. 

"Style" — with its fashionable 
connotations — was a word he de- 
spised, yet the characteristics of his 
work at its best are those that regis- 
icr the specificity of his subjects 
within their own environment. His 
work demonstrates no anthropo- 
logical need for meticulous docu- 


mentation and retains an ability to 
marvel at humanity’s diversity. 

Born at Hale, Cheshire, he left 
school without qualifications at the 
age of 17 and enrolled In the Mer- 
chant Navy. By the age of 19 he had 
twice travelled round the world, 
reaching die United States just as 
the Great Depression was begin- 
ning to hit in 1929. It was there, tem- 
porarily settled on a fruit farm, that 
he began borrowing a bathroom in 
which to process the film he had 
taken on his travels. It was another 
seven years, and a succession of 
odd jobs later, before he returned to 
England and the start of his photo- 
graphic career. 

In 1936 “sheer fluke”, he later as- 
serted, brought him temporary em- 
ployment as a stills photographer 
with BBG-TV and into contact with a 
darkroom assistant called Esmer- 
alda. She taught him how to use a stu- 
dio camera and time developing film. 
A position with the Black Star press 
agency rapidly followed, and his 
work began to appear in the Taller, 
Sketch, Bystander, Illustrated Lon- 
don News and, later. Picture PosL 

It was the second world war, how- 
ever, that brought him his first real 
opening, when Life magazine pub- 
lished Ids photographs Thames In 
Wartime and took him on, first as a 
freelancer, latterly as a staffer. His 
first assignment was to go with (he 
Free French to the Cameroon s. 
Somehow it extended from six 
weeks to two years. After a brief re- 
turn to New York, he went iu cover 
the Sicilian and D-Day landings and 
the opening of the concentration 
camp at Belsen. 



Africa 1041: Rodger covered the Free French forces in Chad 

This proved a formative expert- years covering the war for both Life 
ence and a moment of great change, and Time, for whom he supplied his 
As Rodger Inter recalled: “When I own accompanying text. However, 
discovered that I could look at the he felt increasingly out of sympathy 
horror of Belsen — the 4.000 dead with the post-war stance of both 
and starving lying around — and magazines and in 1947, together 
think only of a nice photographic with Henri Cartier-Bresson, Robert 
composition, 1 knew something had Capa and "Cliim" Seymour (among 
happened to me. and it had lo stop.” others) he founded the Paris-based 
Altogether he had spent five Magnum photographic agency — 
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becoming its sole British member, 

Rodger decided to cover Africa 
and the Middle East for them, ob- 
taining commissions from such di- 
verse sources as Standard Oil and 
the National Geographic magazine, 
and support from the Arts Council 
in Britain. His books, Le Village Des 
Noubas (1055), Les Elephants Ont 
Priority and George Rodger En 
Afrique (1982) are the outcomes of 
this love for the ways of life in a re- 
gion which, as he himself said, ‘‘are 
now so rapidly disappearing they 
hardly exist”. 

In his travels he shared many 
such lifestyles. He claimed it was 
because of “an aptitude for not ap- 
pearing white" — remarkable for a 
tall, bespectacled Englishman with 
a shock of white hair. 

Perhaps the dehumanising exj>e- 
rience of being a war photographer 
culminating in his revulsion at 
Belsen, had indirectly led to a rejec- 
tion of European inhumanity, or per- 
hajis his sense of a common 
humanity had deepened to a degree 
where race and nationality no 
longer had a meaning for hint: ei- 
ther way, Rodger found an affinity 
with the remotest peoples. 

His American wife, Jinx, who sur- 
vives him, described him as “a 
chameleon, because he could al- 
ways become part of his environ- 
ment". To the rest of us he will 
remain in memory a mild-man- 
nered, modest and respectful pho- 
tographer with a vivid turn of 
phrase and some of the most 
directly evocative images of a van- 
ished world. 

Amanda Hopklnson 

George Rodger, photographer, bom 
March 19, 1906; died July 24, 1995 



African Books Collective Ltd. 

TRAINEE MANAGER 

African Books Collective is a major self-help Initiative by a group of African 
publishers to promote and distribute the books of 48 African publishers 
from 14 countries, to markets In Europe, North America and elsewhere. 
ABC is a non-profit making company owned by the African founder 
publishers, and Is financially supported by International donor 
organizations seeking to strengthen indigenous African publishing. A 
challenging new post of TValnee Manager has now been created, carrying 
the eventual prospect of promotion to General Manager, and Is a unique 
career opportunity far die right candidate, in lhe age range 25-35. A two- 
year period of organized training Is integral to the posL Starting date Is 
October/ November 1995. 

The position calls far fl) a pro-active, creative and energetic person 
wilh good communication skills, and an analytical mind. Preferably a 
professional background In book marketing and promotion, the retail 
book trade, or the library professions. Candidates outside the book 
professions will be considered, provided they have the requisite skills, 
(ii) Good knowledge and skills In firumcial and adminlstraUve siyslems 
.mil practice, or general management skills and experience, (lii) 
Computer literacy, with familiarity with some of Uie most commonly 
used software programmes, and enthusiasm lo develop computer 
skills. (Iv) A demonstrable conccm/uffinlty With Africn arid Us peoples. 
An academic degree in an African studies area, or English, will be 

considered on advantage, bulls not essential, 

Storting salary £18,5004:20.000, Increasing to £23,500 over two years. 
AUC is an equal opportunities employer. Cl oping, dale; 3) AuguaL 
Applications in writing with full CV, to; Mary Joy, African Books 
Collective Ltd, 27 Park End Street, Oxford OX1 1HU. 
Tci; ♦44-(O)l8G5-720G80 Fax: +44-(0) 1806-703298. 
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Notes & Querea Joseph Harksr 


I Jesus . . . what then? 


P ONTIUS PILATE would be cas- 
tigated , to this day. as a wimp by 
our Tory press. — Frank Desmond, 
Twickenham, Surrey 


O deniption of us humans that 
Jesus should suffer and die, the 
roles of Pontius Pilate and Judas 
must have been God-oitlained, mak- 
ing them incapable of acting differ- 
ently. If they had managed to opt 
out, God presumably would have 
found alternative agents. If Jesus 
had lived to a ripe old age and died 
happily, the resurrection would 
hardly have had the same impact 
Seumas Stewart. Gloucestershire 


U n national anthem whose 
words arc solely about Us head 
of state? 


T ently the shortest in the world. 
The whole thing translates roughly: 
"Long live the King, long live the 
King. His place is the most hon- 
oured as his banner waves on high.” 
— Ali Abummak, Rome, Italy 


birds having been struck by 
lightning while in flight? 

A PEDESTRIAN crossing a bridge 
r\ in Heidelberg suffered serious 
head injuries when struck by a swan 
falling out of the sky. Lightning was 
blamed but an autopsy showed car- 
diac arrest In midflight as the cause 
of death. The pedestrian recovered. 
— Reinhard Baildon, Heidelberg, 
Germany 


I VI dent in Pietermaritsburg (RSA) 
who was studying Lammergelers in 
the Drakensburg Mountains. His 
field work was cut short when his 
final research animal was indeed 
killed by lightning while in flight. — 
Iain Thomas, Sydney, Australia 

r HE VOLTAGE across even a big 
bird's wingspan will be insignifi- 
cant compared with the enormous 
voltages In a lightning strike. Birds 


in flight are, therefore, not going to 
attract lightning but a few do hap- 
. pen to be struck — as In Arkansas 
in 1973 when four ducks suffered 
singed feathers. However, storms 
can kill birds with enormous hail- 
stones, such as happened in Essex 
in September 1992, when 3,238 
birds of 40 species were found dead. 
— Chris Mead, British Trust of 
Ornithology. Norfolk 


I AiHAT would (pe a good argu- 
Irlr menttoahow that rational- 
ity is n flawed concept? 

j\jONE, if by "argument" we 
/ V mean "rational argument" and 
by '‘flawed M that which is incorrect 
according to a pre-given set of ratio- 
nal criteria. If, however, we ask the 
question "What Is rationality?", we 
leave open the possible meaning of 
the term "rational" and thus of “non- 
rational". This is because “What is 
rationality?'' nsks for the grounds 
concerning the asking of any ques- 
tion at all. including itself. This ap- 
proach articulates felly the dilemma 
posed by the original question, with- 
out necessarily embroiling oneself 
in the pseudo-problem of self-con- 
tradiction. — Simon Ross. Dept of 
Politics and Philosophy, Manchester 
Metropolitan University 


Any answers? 


V V term “frogmarch”? — 
Jeremy Gale. London 

l/l JHY “spitting image”? The 

V V phrase ia international 

( portrait crachi In French)? — 
Michael Prendeville, Belves, France 


VV tradition of wedding an- 
niversaries being represented by 
certain substances? —Katy Ether- 
ington, Iver Heath, Buckinghamshire 


Answers should be e-malled to 
weeklyOguardian.co.uk, faxed to 
0171/441 71 -242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Fam'ng- 
don Road, London EC1M 3HQ 



A IINE red kites soared mnjes- 
/ V finally over the Midlands last 
week for the first time since the 
Victorians all but exterminated 
tbe breed 100 years ago. 

The birds, donated by Spain, 
were released at a secret loca- 
tion as part of a plan to re-popu- 

only enemy appears to be man. 

TWo other schemes to reintro- 
duce them to northern Scotland 
and southern England began se- 
cretly In 1989. This year 13 
pairs are nesting in Scotland 
with a total of 26 young and in 
southern England 21 nests have 

The kites released last week 
are expected to be breeding in 
two years. 

They are often to be found on 
rubbish tips In central Wales, 
the only place in the United 
Kingdom where the bird was not 
! driven to extinction. 

late Britain with kites, whose 

produced 53 young. 

PHOTOORAPH- MUR(V' MkLBX) 

Letter from Bamako Jeanne Lacville 


Waiter, there’s sand in my camel 

r HE EDITOR says that he I 6 chickens (tipsy, on Jenny’s advice) I his meat. Indeed, the aand is 
does not want this turned into I 20 kilos of couscous (millet or wheat) sponsible for wearing down Tuai 
a cookery column! But he 4 kg of muted pounded aniseed and teeth for sn rhpv tell mel. and t 


A Country Diary 


I The aim of our expedition was 

to find out about “boolah” net 

fishing. The delta is a mass of is- 

lands and Inlets, and at high 
water at certain spring tides the 

fishermen spread nets across 

the channel mouths. As the 

water rushes out during the 
strong ebb the boolah nets scoop 
everything up. From the tiniest 
fish to those of commercial 
value, nothing is spared. 
Officially the practice Is banned 
but ita use Is widespread. 

We stopped at a village and tea 
was prepared. At first the fisher- 
men were reluctant to talk. No, we 
don't go In for boolah netting but 
perhaps in the next village . . . 
who knows? Gradually we gained 
their confidence. Yes, the boolah 
netting goes on but there are 
risks attached. If any (tithe big 
Mafia fishing families find out 
they destroy all the equipment 


Around us on the mudflats lay 
beautiful wooden boats at various 
stages of construction. Standing 
thigh deep In water a man was 
casting his net into the shallows 
with the action of a leg-spinner. 

Having fixed a price a man 
agreed to take us into tbe delta. 
We chugged out Into the man- 
grove swamps. All manner of 
waders minced about in the mud 
and once we passed a huge 
colony of pariah kites perched on 
projecting tree stumps. 

The pled kingfishers hover, 
sometimes as high as 30 feet. 
Then, suddenly, pfft, one would 
plunge Into the water and 
emerge with a silvery, wriggling 
tit-bit 

Of the actual boolah nets we 
saw nothing. However, once or 
twice our guide would point and 
there, on either side of a narrow 
entrance, would be a pair of tell- 
tale, weathered poles. 

We returned home pretty 
satisfied with our day's work. 


r HE EDITOR says that he 
does not want this turned into 
a cookery column! But he 
has given me permission to reply to 
Jenny Cuevas and her lovely turkey 
recipes from Guatemala (June 18). 

Turkeys do indeed seem strange 
fragile creatures to us, living in West 
Africa. We have lost more turkey 
chicks (usually trampled underfoot 
by their clumsy mother) than we 
have ever managed to get into the 
pot. Now we have Jenny’s advice 
from outre-Atlantique about getting a 
turkey drunk, to make him soft and 
tender before the slaughter. 

Lacville reacts rather like your 
Guatemalan turkey. We have no Bo- 
tran rum; millet beer is too weak; 
and while palm wine is nice when 
fresh, it becomes hideously acrid 
when alcoholic. But feed Lacville 
just one glass of Glenfiddlcli under 
the tropical sun, and he turns into a 
floppy, dozy mass of flesh. Like a 
tough bush turkey, he becomes soft 
and easily cookable. 

The citizens of Timbuktu have 
similar underground roasting meth- 
ods to Jenny Cuevas’s recipes from 
Guatemala. But I claim superior 
skills and more ambitious banquets 
than those Jenny describes. For 
while we have no tender native 
turkeys, we have ostriches, and 
camels and sheep . . . 

Here is a Tuareg recipe for a 
Grand Mechui, a Clan Super-Roast, 
which feeds between 65 and 97 peo- 
ple. It is not that different from 
those medieval English banquets 
which had blackbirds roasting in- 
aide a peacock Inside a wild boar. 

Ingredients: 

1 camel (young for preference) 

1 sheep (the most tender is a preg- 
nant ewe) 


6 chickens (tipsy, on Jenny’s advice) 
20 kilos of couscous (millet or wheat) 
4 kg of mixed pounded aniseed and 
cumin 

salt and oil according to taste 

Culinary method: 

1. Dig a hole on the south-facing 
slope of a sand dune. The hole 
should be bigger than the camel. 
Leave the hole in the sun for three 
hours, and it will reach 60C. 

2. Slaughter, empty but do not skin 
the camel, 

3. Slaughter, empty and skin the 
sheep. 

4. Slaughter, empty and pluck the 
chickens. 

5. Bring stones, and build a fire on 
the stones at the bottom of the hole 
to increase the heat of the sand. 

6. Prepare the couscous and mix it 
with the spices. 

7. Inside the sheep place the chick- 
ens (+ oil and salt); 

Inside the sheep and chickens 
place lots of couscous; 

Inside the camel place the sheep 
and the remaining couscous; 

Inside the hole place the camel 
(on top of the hot stone9). 

8. Cover the camel with hot sand. 

9. Build a fire on the sand above the 
camel, with more stones to retain 
the heat, and leave it to cook till 
dusk. 

10. When supper-time comes and 
the clan is gathered, you dig up the 
camel, which has been roasting for 
(say) 10 hours. By this time it is ten- 
der, filled with the aroma of cumin 
and aniseed, giving an exotic Mo- 
roccan flavour to the roast. 

11. Remove the sand from the camel. 
Your average Targul (which Is 

the singular of TWeg) lives in the 
sand, sleeps in the sand, and doesn’t 
even notice If there is a bit of sand in 


his meat. Indeed, the sand is re- 
sponsible for wealing down Tuareg 
teeth (or so they tell me), and this 
has been true since the time of the 
Pharaohs, whose mummies also 
have worn-down teeth. 

To complete the preparations for 
their roasting banquet, the Tuareg 
hit the camel with a stick, and the 
aand — well, some of it — falls off I 
do not like sand in my meat I eat 
chicken and sheep, but I do not ap 
predate gritty camel. Lacville 
doesn't mind sand: he is not French, 
and has no sense of gastronomy. He 
eats anything African, even warm 
fresh monkey brains (a Cameroon- 
ian speciality). Even Lacville has 
worn teeth. 

We have never eaten sand- 
roasted ostrich. I have eaten ostrich 
only once, and I didn't approve. It 
was during the time of the General 
President-Dictator, when the mili- 
tary ran the north under their own 
rules. A colonel had shot the ostrich 
one morning north of Timbuktu- 
Ostriches are a protected species. 
But so (in those days) were 
colonels. 

The colonel tied the ostrich to the 
bonnet of his Land Rover. At midday 
when they stopped for lunch, he 
turned the ostrich over. By sun- 
down. when Lacville and I met him. 
the ostrich had been sun-roasting 
for 10 hours. It was a tender treat, 
roasted In its own skin and juices. 
All ostriches are long-distance run- 
ners. Yet I am quite certain that no 
one had fed it 1 Botrazl rum or 
Glenfiddich. 

No more culinary delights, however 
elaborate their recipes, bizarre theft; | 
Ingredients, or cunning their, 1 * ; 
methods of preparation, will be 
entertained In this series — Editor 


I BISIIDB OR 


Chess Leonard Barden 


J O0P VAN OOSTEROM. the I 
Dutch computer millionaire and £ 
chess patron, likes a musical theme E 
far his tournaments. Vienna was the E 
waltz, Monaco the paladienne. Last a 
year In Buenos Aires, the GMs even r 
had to perform the tango before E 
drawing their seeding numbers, and 
a wan-s railed Karpov was snapped P 
almost tripping over his partner’s l 
feet E 

1 Van Oosterom’s 1995 annual < 
Women v Veterans match was the ( 
polka, played in Prague. As the 1 
women’s team has scored better al- c 
most every year, so the veteran I 
squad has enlisted more illustrious ( 
members, This time Korchnoi, the 
world’s highest ranked over-50, f 
made bib debut alongside ex-world 
champions Spassky and Smyslov 
and ex-candidates Hort and Portisch. 

But the women’s team have long 
lost their awe of great names, and 
despite being heavily out-rated, they ; 
won by an impressive 26*4/23%. 

Cue Bobby Fischer, aged 52, who 
once offered knight odds to any i 
woman? Perhaps in 1996 the match 
will be in suburban Budapest where 1 * * * 
Fischer now lives, complete with * 
bullet-proof and sound-proof 
screens, randomised starting posi- '• 
tions, and most of van Oosterom’s 
fortune Bpent on an appearance fee. 

Vassily Smyslov Judlt 
Polgar, Sicilian 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 Qc7?I A rare 
choice. Now 3 d4 cxd4(d6 4 d5) 4 
Nxd4 should reach a main line Sicil- 
ian where Black's queen is commit- 
ted early. 3 c3 dfl 4 d4 NfB 5 
Bd3 Smyslov tries to be solid and 
unbookish but drifts into passive 
mode. 

g6 0 h3 Bg7 7 0-0 0-0 8 Be3 
b6 9 Nbd2 e5! The Sicilian has be- 
come a kind of King’s Indian where 
Ihe blocked centre offers White's 
pieces little 9cope. 

10 Rel Nc0 11 dxeS if 11 d5 
Ne7 followed by Ne8 and f5 takes 
the initiative. 

dxe5 12 Qc2 Bb7 13 Radi 
Rad8 14 Bg6 Rd7 15 Nfl Rfd8 
16 Ne3 Ne7 17 Bxfl6 BxflB 18 


Lotus harvest 


Bc4? This belated try for activity 
fails. Better to wait by 18 g3, since 
Black has problems In regrouping. 
Both Qc8 (planning QaS) 19 Ng4, 
and 18 . . . Kg7 19 Ng4 c4 20 Qcll 
run into tactics while Rxd3? 19 Rxd3 
Bxe4 20 Rxd8+ 1b unsound. 

Rxdl 19 Rxdl Rxdl+ 20 
Nxdl Qc6 21 Qb3 If21 Nd2b522 
Bfi c4 and Black increases the pres- 
sure on e4 by Bg5 and Nc8-d6. 
Qxe4 22 Bxf7+ Kg7 23 Ne3 
Qbl+ 24 Nfl e4 25 Nd2 Qel 
The queen invasion is decisive, 
opening up Black's sleepy bishops. 
If now 26 g3 (to stop Bh4) Bg5 27 
Qc2e3wins. 

26 Be8 Bd5 27 Qa4 Bh4 28 
g3 e3! 29 fxe3 Bg5 30 Resigns. 
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Gligoric v Liberzon, Moscow 
1963. This puzzle has caught out 
both grandmasters and solvers in Us 
time; see if you can do better. Black 
(to play) has rook and two pawns for 
White's B and N, but the BK is 
endangered. 

liberzon went 1 . . . Kg5 2 Kg3 
(threat 3 h4 mate) Rh6 and they 
soon drew. A watching Russian mas- 
ter said to Gligoric; 'You would 
have lost After 1 . . . Rb6 2 Bd4 b2." 
“No, then I would have won," 
replied Gligoric. Later, the position 
was published and a reader claimed 
"After 2 ... b2 it’s a draw." Who was 
right? 

No 2380: 1 Kg7 Kd4 2 KgG* Kd5 3 
Kf6 Kd4 4 Ke7+ Kd5 5 Ne5 Kd4 6 
Nc4+ Kd5 7 Ne3 mate. 


A FEW WEEKS ago I wrote 
/ \ about a Japanese couple who 
f I visited their native Japan for 
the first time and were amazed to 
find the extent to which lotus Is 
grown as a commercial crop. They 
confessed to surprise at finding en- 
tire hillsides a patchwork of lotus 
fields. But T did not have enough 
space to mention that other typical 
Japanese crop — seaweed. 

She writes: “In many of the bays 
around the Pacific coast there is an 
extensive yet delicate tracery of bam- 
boo or brushwood screens sticking 
up out of the sea. The seaweed 
which is cultivated on them is precut 
into small rectangles and packed air- 
tight. The brittle, dark shiny green 
weed forms a nutritious wrapping for 
rice balls, many of which are eaten at 
breakfast along with fish.”. 

Now it seems that seaweed is 
enjoying a vogue in Britain. At the 
moment there are four varieties 
fairly readily available in superman 
kets. They are dulse, non, haricots 
de la mer and green sea-lettuce or 
green laver. Norl and haricots de la 
mer are tasteless if eaten raw. In 
supermarkets they come in deep 
plastic cartons, damp and glistening 
with crystals of rock salt The other 
two are supplied In delicate sheets, 
and green sea-lettuce may even be 
eaten raw. Fortunately, unlike wild 
fungi, they are quite harmless. 
Palatability is the only criterion. 

Fresh seaweed, though known to 
the crofters of Scotland and Ireland, 
is a novelty to the English public but 
may see an upsurge of popularity. 
Chefs are experimenting with 
sauces and seasoning, and a winner 
seems to be any firm-fleshed white 
fish or prawns, served hot and with 
only pepper and salt and seaweed as 
garnishing. But it has a long way to 
go before it is generally accepted. 

And now a letter from a Somerset 
reader who, writing of her childhood 
in Manchuria, in the 1920s, de- 
scribes a very different method of 
cultivating lotus roots which were 
then in vogue. She writes: “Lotus 



roots were yanked out of the mud at 
the bottom of an aU-but-stagnant 
river by the agile feet of the har- 
vesters. Up to their armpits in water, 
these tallish men would tread the 
deep mud from which the decaying 
five-feet stalks rose, looking for the 
tubers which were added to the pile 
on the small raft that each man 
towed. He would have a pole to 
steady himself and to which the raft 
was tied. 

"I think this would take place in 
September, for before October was 
out 9now would come and the river 
begin to freeze, ultimately to a 
depth of six feet. Before spring the 


ice was harvested, to be stored in 
deep, enormous pits. Die Chinese 
loved their water ices. Incidentally, 
the weU-lo-do supped the gelatinous 
lotus-root soup at the end of their 
substantial meals. The harvesters 
had to be content with their daily 
bowl of boiled millet, soya-bean 
curd, with a dash of soya sauce.” 

This style of cultivation and har- 
vesting is so different from the ter- 
raced hillsides described by my 
Japanese correspondent that one 
wonders whether they are referring 
to the same crop. Perhaps present- 
day genetics has achieved a lotus- 
plant for dry hillsides. 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


f eraii European Championships 
were in fourth place with a match to 
play. The top four teams would qual- 
ify for the World Championships in 
Beijing later this year, so Britain had 
good chances since her last-round 
opponent would be Croatia, one of 
foe bottom teams. But the Austrians 
were ready to snatch the prize if 
Bntaln faltered, and Poland had an 
outside shot if both teams fell, so 
there was no room for complacency. 

With six boards remaining, it 
looked all over. Britain were s6 far 
ahead against Croatia that whatever 
Austria or Poland could do would 
not be good enough. Then came a 
wnes of calamitous results for 
orUain A grand slam on a finesse 
was bid by Croatia and missed by 
the British ladles. The finesse won, 
o j , s * ftm on fl finesse was bid by 
Britain, not by Croatia. The finesse 
in-i ^ ^reak in trumps doomed 
* Hnti9h gathe to defeat, while Croa- 
tia stopped In a par t score. 

, Poaitidn was desperate when 
■ 8 deal flashed up on the Vu-graph 
screen. Love all, dealer East r 1 

Davless cue bid of four diamonds 
showed a shortage In that shit Sod 
Support lot Hedrts, ho 1 the British 
Puh’ rested in the correct game Ooii- 


Quick crossword no. 273 


South West North EAst 
Smith Petrovic Davies K’par 


tract West led' her singleton spade. 
The British supporters could see 
that the cbntraipt cotild be made' by 
drawing trunips and relying on the . 
opening bidder for the ace of 'dubs 
— but If Nicola Smith was even the 
leadt bit grfeedy and tried to cash a 
second spade, West would ruff And 
the ftune Woulfl go down. Not 'she! 
Nlcbla discarded a club pn dummy's 
ate of fcpildes; then called for a 
' trump: It was a simple ’matter n tty to 


bring in 10 tricks, but the only hope , 
for a much-needed swing was that 
the Croatlans might somehow mud- 
dle the bidding at the other table. 

When they reached the same 
contract, the position appeared 
hopeless. Sandra Landy as West 
also led her singleton spade, but 
now came a variation. Declarer won 
the ace of spades, discarding a club, 
and led dummy's diamond at trick 
two. Landy woii declarers jack with 
her queen and played ace and an- 
other club. South won with the king 
In dummy and played on cross-ruff 
lines — a spade was ruffed with the 
seven, a diamond ruffed in dummy, 
a spade ruffed with the eight, a dia- 
mond ruffed with the nine, a spade 
ruffed with the jack, a diamond 
ruffed with the 10 and a club led 
from the table. 

Michel? Handley stuck in the 
three of trumps — ahd fills mighty 
card wqs enough to forc^ declarer 
' to overruff with the qqeen. Incredi- 
bly, Land/s A6 of hearts were now a ' 
tenace over South's K2, and the epo- 
trAct'Was one down. Britain held on . i 
to'dtiW wl^i Croatia^ Aifotria were 
also W&d.to'a draw hyicel^d, and . , 
"When; Poland' could nojjdb enough, ‘ 

; Britain had taken the final ’ duwify- 
[ Infrapfk af the last gasp;/ n \‘ v ' 9 , 


1 Quiet (4) 

3 One responsible 
for play or 
output? (8) 

8 Tidy (4) 

9 Marvellous (but 
destructive?) (8) 

1.1 (Deep) 
thought (10) 

14 Dirty (6) 

15 Soap bubbles — 
agitation (6) 

17 Top. drawer (6,5) 

20,21. Slaughter- . 
house (8,4) ■ 

22 New town In . 
Durham (8) 

.23 Agitate (4) ' 
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Down . ' 10 Game where 

. , , clothes are 

,1 Further " removed (6,5) . 

bec« ;de\- ’ 1? (lame Bird (8) 

takehlml)(B) , „1p, pghterlfqr a .. 

2 Criterion JS) , ’ cause (8)i , , , 

‘ 4 , Bistort' ( 0 ) 10 CEUqgqtyjtsp,, 

6 1 Irii^mriop. . .o^acpdeml? i, 

Wsrtwa: .swerfite) 

''' " 

S ‘Fasierier'(4) 

,. 7 , .-V.i.r. ; sihr ■ 
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Dancing queen 


At 1 9 she was still in the 
corps de ballet. At 26, 
she is on the verge of 
superstar status. So what 
next for Darcey Bussell, 
asks Judith Mackrell 

B RITISH sportsmen and 
women limp around the 
world's playing fields, con- 
sidering themselves heroes If they 
win a single match; our homegrown 
ballerina, Darcey Bussell, has just 
been batting like a champion. 

In June, when she guested with 
New York CUy Ballet, she not only 
danced the socks off that revered 
company (In their own Balanchine 
repertoire which the British aren't 
meant to be able to dance), she also 
had the New York balletomanes on 
their feet, and their notoriously par- 
tisan critics showering her with ac- 
colades. It’s an open secret that 
NYCB's director, Peter Martins, 
would love to steal her nway. 

A year earlier, Bussell was also 
receiving standing ovations in 
Washington when she led the 
Royal Ballet in their new produc- 
tion of Sleeping Beauty. On this 
even more daunting occasion she 
was dancing a role that the Ameri- 
cans, as well as the English, still re- 
ligiously associate with the 
legendary Fonteyn — and she was 
dancing it In front of the Clintons 
and the world press. 

But Bussell has got rather used 
to hitting the headlines. At the age 
of 19, like a true Ballet Annual hero- 
ine, she was plucked from the corps 
de ballet to create the lead in Ken- 
neth MacMillan's major new ballet 
Prince Of The Pagodas (a role se- 
nior ballerinas would have killed 
for). A year later, when the Bolshoi 
star Irek Mukhamedov defected to 
the Royal Ballet it was with Bussell 
that he made his first public appear- 
ance (dancing another new 
MacMillan work Winter Dreams). 

Still as a fledgling she shared the 
stage with some of the world's star- 
riest ballerinas, memorably relish- 
ing in La Bayadere the climax when 
she had to shake Sylvie Guillem by 
the scruff of the neck. Now, at 26, 
she has blazed a trail through al- 
most every major role In the reper- 
toire. Until now, the only significant 


gap was Giselle — and she has just 
made her Royal Ballet debut in that 

In a profession that is littered 
with unfulfilled promise, injured 
bodies and damaged psyches, how 
has Bussell managed to stride so 
swiftly and surely to the top? Geneti- 
cally, of course, she has the flukey 
advantage of long, strong legs, pow- 
erfully-arched feet, supple back and 
the kind of dark, lovely features that 
read eloquently from the stage. 
Technically, she also possesses a 
magnificent armoury. Her jump is 
huge, her balances bold, her fabu- 
lously high extensions produce 
dancing on a grand scale. 

But Bhe Is far more than a gym- 
nast Her strength and musicality 
allow her to shape single steps into 
vivid, nrticulate phrases — she has 
a gut instinct for light and shade, for 
metaphor and drama. In Swan Lake 
she can make a slow unfolding of 
the leg look like a poignant sigh or 
an erotic tease. In Romeo And Juliet 
9he is a startled deer, looking for 
cover in a terrifyingly grown-up 
world. In Agon she is simply lethal, 
taunting and caressing her partner 
with her implacable limbs. In Ballet 
Imperial she creates light and air 
within the brilliant artifice of the 
steps. 

Of course, though, Bussell isn't 
all fairy-tale perfection. At times she 
can be alow to get her long legs 
around tiny fast steps while a slight 
stiffness in her shoulders can blunt 
the long fluid line of her body. Nor 
is she all tilings to all ballets. She 
doesn't possess Guillem’s acerbic 
wit in comedy roles for instance. 

But she has huge reserves of 
common sense and discipline that 
keep her battling against her limita- 
tions and provide ballast at mo- 
ments of crisis. She is prone to 
stage fright, the worst hitting her 
just before she went on stage for the 
Washington gala performance of 
Beauty. She simply didn’t want to do 
it. "It's never happened to me like 
that before. But I was waiting to 
come down the stairs for my first 
entrance — hanging off some bars 
with a 10-foot drop behind me — 
and 1 looked down at the other 
dancers and I started thinking, ‘If I 
just fell backwards, I wouldn’t have 
to go on’." 

But day to day she is adroit at 
guarding herself against the neu- 
roses endemic to her profession. 



While Bussell admits she is ad- 
dicted to the physical demands of 
ballet — "all you want to do is work 
on your body, have a perfect ma- 
chine" — she has always been at 
pains to distance herself from the 
image of the fanatical anorexic. 

S HE MAINTAINS a cheerful, 
ruthless secrecy about her 
private life and there have 
been no stories of in-house ro- 
mances. only the occasional men- 
tion of a boyfriend who works for a 
merchant bank. 

But the point about Bussell is that 
you never do hear a whisper about 
tantrums or spoilt princesses. When 
she was just getting famous she 
used to make a big thing of her ordi- 
nariness — she sent herself up. gig- 
gled a lot and cracked jokes. 

Certainly there was nothing ei- 
ther exotic or traumatic about her 
comfortable, middle-class upbring- 
ing in Notting Hill, where her father 
was a dentist and her mother — 


Little England all at sea on HMS Brilliant 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smith 


II part documentary produced by 
Christopher Terrill, Is quite suspi- 
ciously good for high summer and 
has probably fallen off the back of a 
lorry. 

As Leading Seaman Micky Goble 
put it; “Sometimes I think this ship 
is like a little bit of England floating 
round the oceans of the world. We 
like our tea and toast in the 
' morning. All the little traditions. On 
board , a ship you get everyone. Vil- 
lage idiots, mad scientists, mess- 
deck lawyers; high-class toffs and 
then a few bog common dregs to 
make up the numbers . . . like the 
Royal Marines, All thrown' together 
in one liny tin and left tffere to stew 
forslx months." , ■ 

Oh, and a few women. 

This England la pickled in brine 


or, as Shakespeare preferred, set in 
a silver sea. Salt has preserved the 
class system almost perfectly. Cap- 
tain Rapp, a cool commander, eats 
alone to preserve the mystique. 
"You need to 9tand apart. They ex- 
pect to look up to you and. if you try 
; to live a similar life to them, it's 
more difficult." 

Officers eat apart from the crew. 
Petty Officer Tony Lilley, who 
serves their meals, said: "They are 
I officers and they've got O-levels. I 
am here. Tills is all I can do. I've got 
to be mature about it. I can’t be an 
officer and that's, the end of U 
really." 

Captain Rapp's tour of inspection, 
a nerve-racking affair (“Bit of gunge 
herd"), was much enlivened by the 
insubordination of 'Arry the parrot 
("Bollocks!"). 'Arry, being mechani- 
cal, only repeated what was said to ' 
him blit somehow in a disconcert- 
ingly offensive manner. He ' re- 
minded you very much of Dennis 


Skinner, the stroppy MP for 
Bolsover. 

Television is no respecter of rank. 
The camera zooms in on warmth 
like a heat-seeking missile, it cannot 
help itself. So the star turn of this 
episode is not the captain but Goble, 
a television natural. 

Despite energetic , efforts in the 
gym ("If we have to abandon ship, 
I’ll be the first bastard off), he is 
.constructed entirely of circles. 

After a tour of duty . in the 
Adriatic, enforcing the arms em- 
bargo, Brilliant docked at Crete for 
shore leave. 

Gpble was on sentry duty on the 
flight deck whence all but he had 
fled. He beguiled the night by 
putting his head pslde pne of the . 
condoms oh offer to [he crew and 
blowing It up. “I’m In charge of so- . 
curity at the moment,’ 4 he said from 
mshle this balloon, *1 want , you to 
take it very' 'seriously.". His cap oh 
top of tife balloon rose slowiyi ai- 


who had briefly been a dancer and 
an actress — looked after the fam- 
ily. Nor was there anything extreme 
or devotional about her early alti- 
tude to dance. Unlike Anna Pavlova, 
who saw her first ballet aged eight 
and then dedicated herself to dance. 
Bussell attended Saturday ballet 
classes only because that was what 
her mates did. And though she went 
to stage school at 11 there was no 
sudden revelation of talent; in fact 
Bussell claims her teachers “didn't 
really like" her. 

At 13 she auditioned for the Royal 
Ballet school from a vague sense 
that if she "trained seriously at one 
thing", she might "get somewhere". 
And it was only after a year of “hell 
and hard work" that she suddenly 
found she was getting somewhere 
very important indeed. 

These days Bussell has shed the 
ornery kid image. She is now a seri- 
ous star, and she can turn on all the 
glamour and mystique required by 
famous ballerinas. 


most gravely. In the air. Children, do 
not try this at home. 

The walking wounded straggled 
back to his running . commentary. 
"We've had a good one tonight al- 
ready." He consulted an incident log 
of formidable proportions. "Appar- 
ently WEM Carfew sat on a wall 
where a metal spike 9hot up his bum 
and he returned on board, bleeding 
profusely." 

Marines reeled back . wearing 
ladies underwear: "Commandos. 
Feared killing machines. That one’s 
let his make-up run." >. 

The Wobbly Man swayed home. 
Steve Whittier, the biggest man on 
board, carried an apparently filleted 
friend back oyer his shoulder, “He’s 
all right," said Whittier., "Wp'll look 
after him." It seemed. a justification 
: of the whole pystem, .•■ j. ;i . 

, “Hopefully, tharij be rife tomor- 
row, night,” said Qpblei . It was. 
."What ypp have , behind, you fe;the 
ship, celebrity," ;salq. a ship mate 
drily,, “who'? slightly hanging put k 
bit aifer a, heayy, run-ashore. flight." 
The ship celebrity, pink and curled 


But she doesn’t keep her fo I 
tance. She still snorts when sht 
laughs, she's extremely eager t 
please, has a very unguarded vm J 
speaking and doesn't tlirow here® 
around. The only way to deserfe 

her is still, extraordinarily, nice. ' 

But Bussell is neither simple m 
bland. On a South Bank Show a far 
years ago she said that when she 
was younger she had thought baja 
"was all pretty costumes and preto 
shoes. But when you get older ill l 
more grit and guts and stuff, much 
more of a passion ." And that is wha 
9he is like on stage — incredibly 
passionate and incredibly hungry, 

The sheer length and strength of 
her makes her look as if she' a de 
vouring space. There is also a reck- 
lessness with which she attafa 
physical challenge, a peculiar can- 
did directness with which shegaaj 
at die audience and an almost erode 1 
excitement with which she (adfaj 
new role9. 

Those puzzled by the disparity | 
between Bussell’s on-stage dua, 1 
and off-stage equanimity might fad 1 , 
that her sunny disposition and prr 1 / 
leged life offer little raw materialh 
tragic roles. I 

But her career has given her ru) | 
pain. Last year she spent morelhu 
I six months off stage nursing a slrm 
! injury — which meant missing oti 
I cal performances at a crucial timed 
i her career. Bussell, typically, found 
something positive to say even 
about this frustrating and depress 
ing period, claiming it had laugh 
her to focus on technique and per- 
formance skills. On her return she 
had clearly grown up in some war. 
Dancing Swan Lake, there was i 
new stillness and darkness al the 
core of her dancing that elevated r 
from brilliance to greatness. 

Over the next few years Bussell 
should be at her peak — she «fl 
still have the suppleness and sta- 
mina of a young dancer but sheti 
be adding an increasingly sophi* : 
cated grasp of her art She will t 
longer have to prove herself, t« , 
though she will have to look ore 
her shoulder at competition frra 
the next generation. 

Interestingly, the obedient young 
woman who used to comply m* 
whatever the Royal asked is also be 
ginning to test her power. She has 
indicated that she would like more 
control over her career (what she 
dances and with whom) and greaW 
freedom to guest abroad. Nice* 
she is, Bussell can now afford to 
throw her weight around a little-She 
is on track to super-ballerina status 

as a giant prawn, lay snoring oofc-. 
floor after a hard night's partying 0 ' 
the Nemesis Bar. 

A small figure, dangling s# 1 . 
doll on the end of a rope, dropl*- 1 
into this little bit of England. Av» 
ing admiral. Sir Michael Lay? 4 
Second Sea Lord, has special 
sponsibility for sailors, whom 
met in a friendly fosliion. i . ; 

Afterwards Goble lookedsbW 
as only a fat man can, like a J 
pointed baby. . i-- ■ 

He said: “Being a matelotisPrej? 
I eqjoy. I’m proud to do thejob JWJ 
do but I. don’t fofok JT)1 be 
. much longer, .Talking ,to tha.Scflfu 
Sea Lord today — - aqd 
in the kpow — i he gave m e 
that i might be better (ookinfeffi 

“They’re . trying, ,fo, pqtpb}n e ij| 
, . branches , ipto , one. i The npw.ilSH 
manning of ships. J juqt can’t mm 

.stand ,why. 1 suppose it’s happew^ 
. to firms all over the epuptry." 

... ., Jt is apd It's not. the bit 9^#$ 

, we love. Goble Is :npt built fe( “ j 
! manning. 



Rembrandt works being eaten 
away by ink the artist used 


Netherlands Is being destroyed 
by the Ink the artist used. 

More than 450 of Rem- 
jbrand^sTT^ Lcentu ry sketches 
are affected /including H^famous- 
portrait of his wife, Saskia, lean- 
ing out of a window. A further 
10,000 ink drawings by mainly 
Dutch, Italian and French 
artists of the same period in 
Amsterdam’s Rljks Museum, 
the Boymana Museum in 
Rotterdam and the Maritshuls 
Museum in The Hague are 
known to be affected. They in- 
clude a valuable collection of 
sketches by the early 18th cen- 
tury French artist Gaude 
Lorrain and manuscripts and 
portraits by German artist 
Albrecht Dttrer. 

Along with a number of artists 
of tiie early 17th century and 
later, Rembrandt favoured iron 
gall ink for his pen drawings. 
They liked the ink’s rich brown 
colour and ease of application. 
Produced from a mixture of iron 


sulphate and oak apple juice, 
artists often added urine and 
alcohol to improve its texture. 
Over the centuries add and 
oxidised ink have eaten into the 
paper. 

Louis Damen, head of conser- 
vation at the Boymana Museum, 
..has applied for $2.4 million 

fromffie'Enropean-Communijy'a 
Raphael Fund, setup last year to 
help preserve Europe's cultural 
heritage following difficulties In 
finding funding in the Nether- 
lands. "Restoration Is nota 
priority,” he said. "It doesn't 
pull in tiie tourists.” 

The money will be used to find 
a treatment to halt the process of 
oxidisation. A further $8 million 
will be required to restore the 
damaged sketches. 

An effective solution has so far 
eluded Europe's art conserva- 
tionists. The Dutch Central 
Laboratory for Research of 
Objects of Art, which is leading 
the research in tills field, is opti- 
mistic that a suitable treatment 
will be found within two years. 

The problem has been wors- 
ened by earlier restoration 



Endangered sketches: Abraham, Hagar And Ismael (above); Study I 
Of A Syndic (left) 


attempts. From aa early as tiie 
18th century, efforts were being 
made to salvage the works by ap- 
plying rye porridge and glued 
paper. 

The affected sketches, includ- 
ing several collections of ink- 
drawn manuscripts and maps, 
are stored in acid-free, tempera- 
ture-controlled vaults. 

“It’s difficult to gauge the size 
of the problem as damaged Ink 


aketcheB are turning up all the 
time," Bald Mr Damen. "Some 
are so bad they can't even be 
moved.” 

He Bays 30 per cent of all 
Bimilar collections throughout 
Europe are suffering from vary- 
ing degrees of ink damage. "An 
important part of Europe’s cul- 
tural heritage 1 b about to disap- 
pear if we don't act fast. If a Uke 
an epidemic." 


Angels with dirty faces 


THEATRE 

Michael Billlngton 


V marks the most dazzling maiii- 
siage debut in years at London's 
Rwal Court. The fnsl-pnced din- 1 
I kgue and the 1958 Soho gangland 
i siting constantly suggest an Angli- 
cised American Buffalo: a world in 
which little men talk big and dirty to 
disguise their panic and pnranola. 

Butterworth lakes time to reveal 
his plot, which turns out to be a 
| mythic power battle among the 
denizens of Dean Street. We are in a 
tacky club whose hot properly — a 
17-year-old rock 'n' roll star called 
silver Johnny — has been hijacked 
by a south-London mobster a point 
“°ught home to the club's fear- 
"IH operators when they find Its 
owner chopped up and deposited In 
two dustbins outside the back door. 
Under the supervision of their nat- 
ural leader, Mickey, they barricade 
themselves in the club for the week- 
end; only to find, when one of their 
number stages a daring rescue of 
Silver Jphnny, that all is not what it 
»ems. 

Echoes abound: not only Mamet 
°ut Cagney gangster movies and 
wen the recent work of Tarantino, 
jut Butterworth Is playing a subtle 
louble game. On the one hand, he 


himself is influenced by the mythic 
structures of American movie*. On 
the other, he ironically punctures 
the way small-time Soliu drifters, 
even in the 1950s, modelled them- 
selves on transatlantic icons: they 
live in Macmillan's drab England 
but they aspire to Mltchum and Ma- 
ture. 

Burterwor til’s ability' to write 
scintillating dialogue nitty, at the 
moment, outstrip anything he lias to 
say. But lie understands perfectly 
how language can be used to 
camouflage fear or boost ego. 

It is not. I guess, intended as a 
renl portrait of Soho in the fifties: it’s 
mort* Pulp Fiction llihn Espresso 
Bongo. ButButterwdrth's nightmare 
vision is beautifully 'articulated in Ian 
Rickson’s hectic production and the 
ensemble-playing Is first-rate. 

At 26. Butterworth already knows 
how to rhythm a play, write crack- 
ing dialogue and build tension: I just 
pray that the movies and cop series 
don’t bag him before he goes on to 
develop as a dramatist. 

The Theatre Royal Haymarket 
may not sound the likeliest address 
for a jilay about gays in the US navy. 
But DMW Greer's. Burning Blue 
is actually a very godd, 1 sharply writ- 
ten liberal drania which attacks the 
modern McCarthyfom that hounds 
service personnel because of their 
sexuality. 
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Greer focuses on four trainee lest 
pilots aboard an American aircraft 
carrier. They enjoy a close friend- 
ship which comes under merciless 
scrutiny when a naval investigatin' 
discovers that iwu of them — Lynch 
and Blackwood — have been seen 
dancing together in a gay disco. 

Tiie special agents tactics are 
eerily reminiscent of those used in 
die nnlkommmiisl witch limits of 
the lySUs. He asks the men's naval 
colleagues to testify against their 
friends. He pretends that confes- 
sions have been made. And he pur- 
sues Lynch, in particular, who is the 
son of the commander-in-chief of 
tiie Pacific Fleet, with a rabid, pur- 
blind, hysterical intensity. 

Greer's chief iwinl. admirably 
made, is that the US military is 
under threat not from gay personnel 
but from the kind of divisions en- 
couraged by prurient investigators. 
We see how the friendship between 
Lynch and a fellow-lieutenant, Will 
Siephensen, Is destroyed by the ac- 
cusations and by the inference that 
everyone is Involved in sexual con- 
spiracy. Trust, loyalty and even the 
effectiveness of the unit are eroded 
by authority's obsession with pri- 
vate lives and dubious methods. 

! Based on fact, the play makes a 
direct appeal to the liberal con- 
. Science, tells a gripping story in 
? swift, short scenes and is written 
with a good deal of lightness and 
wit At one point the Investigator 
asks a junior lieutenant just why he • 
spent 10 minutes in a gay disco. 
"The music’s better," he crisply 
replies, “and the people are gener- 
ally more fun." 

Tie play’d one tactical error is to 
load the dice too heavily against tiie 
special agent It’s quite sufficient to 
suggest that he Is sexually paranoid, 
ignorant of marriage and homopho- 
bic. But to imply that, as foe son of 
an enlisted man, he Is also moti- 
vated by class-hatred is to stack the 
odds too heavily. If you're writing a 
play' intended, to away, hearts, arfe 
minds',. Itfe. always as wejl to givp 
' some credibility to the opposition. j . 

I That said, it’s a refredhptffymtelll- 
: 1 gen t play font ask® why peopje should , 
: forfeit their rights simply , . beca^f? 

" theyjOined foe intieds^vices. "I"' 
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The struggle between 
spirit and obedience 


The Letters of Charlotte Branfo, 

Vb! 1, 1829-1847 

edited by Margaret Smith 

Oxford University Press 627pp £55 

T HE LIVES of great writers 
tend to warp under the pres- 
sure that final success brings 
to bear on the past. And that is par- 
ticularly true of the Brontes. Their 
biogmphles cannot escape from 
ready-made images of harsh 
schools, wild moors, lonely gov- 
ernesses and thwarted low. In 
(hem. Emily is always more Ilian a 
little like Cathy, and Charlotte more 
than a little like Jane, and the sis- 
ters 1 tentative steps througli life as 
they search for their voices and 
their subjects cannot be recreated. 

But as we walk the corridors of 
The Letters Of Charlotte Brontg we 
can share Charlotte's own faltering 
steps. Tlris is the terrifying look of 
life seen from the Inside, as we are 
confronted by the Inability of Char- 
lotte Bronte, the bored, lonely, 
poverty-stricken victim of 19th cen- 
tury bourgeois mores, to realise that 
she was Charlotte Bronte, the self- 
sufficient writer who fused grand 
passion with a quiet vernacular. 

The cries of this young woman, 
who could not know what she would 
do, rise up, biting to the heart: "I 
shall soon be 30 and I have done 
nothing yet — " she writes as she is 
about to embark on Jane Eyre. And 
even after it Is published: "There are 
momenta when 1 can hardly credit 
that anything I have done should be 
found worthy to give even transi- 
tory pleasure to such men as Mr 
Thackeray. " Against that was the 
cool certainty of the true author, aB 
the inexperienced Yorkshire woman 
resisted the pressures her publish- 
ers put on her to rewrite the novel: 


“My engagements will not permit 
me to revise Jane Eyre," she wrote 
haughtily. 

To the dancing shifts of the let- 
ters, Margaret Smith, an exemplary 
editor, provides all the biographical 
grounding you could want. There Is 
hardly a reference she does not ex- 
plain, hardly a fictional echo she 
does not pick up. “a Villette ch 6'\ 
she writes nonchalantly, "cf Shirley 
ch 23”. 

But what is not said bears heavily 
on this volume, which takes us up to 
1847 and the publication of Jane 
Eyre. Apart from the fact that so 
many letters were destroyed or lost 
or censored, there is a world going 
on underneath them, in which Char 
lolle was writing her chronicles of 
Angria, composing poems and 
sketches and, finally, novels. 

Because she kept that world com- 
pletely hidden from her main corre- 
spondent, her school friend Ellen 
Nussey, we become keenly aware of 
the disjunction between her social 
and inner life. 

Even if much of Charlotte's heart 
is left out of these letters, what we 
find Instead is a lucid development 
of style and tone. The al most-invisi- 
ble governess with her biting 
tongue, her solitude and her anger 
begins to express herself in barbs di- 
rected at her employers and pupils: 
“1 will only aBk you to imagine the 
miseries of a reserved wretch like 
me — thrown at once into the midst 
of a large family — proud as pea- 
cocks and wealthy as Jews," she 
writes to Ellen Nussey from her first 
situation. 

(t is a little miracle that out of all 
the letters that were burnt, sold, cut 
up, destroyed, Charlotte's letters to 
Monsieur Heger, her beloved Bel- 
gian teacher, survived. He tore 
them into pieces and threw them 
away, but his wife picked them out 
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Charlotte Brontfi’s mix of ‘impatient passion and dignified endurance’ 


of the bin and sewed them together 
again. When he was dying, his 
daughter, who had been entrusted 
with them by her mother, showed 
them to him. He threw them away 
again, and she picked them up 
agdln. And here they are, published 
now in both French and English. 

Charlotte associated French with 
Heger. The linguistic freedom of the 
foreign language allowed a woman 
who had been forced elsewhere into 
a straitjacket of English respectabil- 
ity to burst forth. 

As long as the letters are in front 
of us, we can free ourselves from 
biographical speculation — as to 
whether Charlotte felt sexual desire 
for her “maftre" and what she really 
expected from him. We are able to 


Dire necessity to write 


OBITUARY 

Elleston Trevor 


E output as a writer ranged back 
from The Quitter Memorandum, 
written under the pseudonym Adam 
Hall, to The Flight Of The Phoenix 
to the Hugo Bishop detective novels 
of the 1950s, has died of cancer 
aged 75. Five years ago, he said: 
“My mind teems with ideas. When I 
finally drop dead at the typewriter I 
shall leave 15 bulging envelopes of 
them — which will be a fortune to 
any writer who can't think of plots." 
His unwritten plotlines alone would 
have given most authors an abun- 
dant career. 

Trevor was mil only one of the 
Hi' 1 ‘id professional storytellers of the 
post war generation but the most 
su-l: lined ami long-lasting of them 
rill. His thriller novels alone were ns 
valid n counterpoint to the James 


Do VOU HAVE A 
BOOK TO PUBLISH? 


I Bluriei Oflle«(WO) 1 Hulun Close, South 
II Ckmfc, BUhnp Aucklnl Drium DU4 6XH 


Bond, genre as Len Deighton'a 
Harry Palmer books. 

After Ian Fleming he was proba- 
bly (he most consistently high-sell- 
ing spy writer. By many he was 
seen as the best after Le Can*. He 
began writing before Ian Fleming 
and Alistair Maclean, and thrived 
long after them. Yet he was little 
known publicly — thanks to his 
deep reticence. Also he changed 
publishers often — and spent his 
money on extensive travels, then 
actually settled abroad. 

He was in flight from an England 
which gave him an abominable 
home and public school childhood. 
He must have been Sevenoaks 
School's bitterest and most devastat- 
ing^ critical old boy. Overseas also 
suited him. As I lie years went by in 
his small but superbly appointed 
writer's villa outside Phoenix. Ari- 
zona, lie remained n lithe, physically 
and mentally active man whn looked 
nearly half his age, and could do the 
most demanding of yoga exercises. 

Although his home was re 
spcctably stockbroker Tudor, his 
parents were actually alcoholic. “I 
was born in Bromley. My parents 
loved me very much and disliked 
each other very much, so I had a 
miserable childhood. They never 
got on for my entire life so [ was al- 
ways waiting for something to blow 
up. I went to prep school and public 



'My mind teems with ideas’ 

school, where I got beaten soundly 
every Monday morning for bad 
Latin. I had no refuge, you see. And 
I think this must have inspired me 
to write because I used to disappear 
into empty water butts round the 
house, where I couldn't be found. 
I’d curl up with some trashy kid's 
book just to be out of the way. 

"There was nowhere for hie tq 
go. If I went to school there was 
trouble there, if I went home there 
was trouble there. So who knows, It 
may not be simplistic to say {hat all 
my life I have been inventing storleq 
in which I can live. My father was an 
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respond directly in the only way that 
really makes sense, as though they 
are literature, complete in them- 
selves. rich in their ambiguity, lyri- 
cal in their language, poignant in 
their emotions. “Day and night I 
find neither rest nor peace — I do 
not seek to justify myself, I submit 
to all kinds of reproaches — all I 
know — is that I cannot that I will 
not resign myself to the total loss of 
my masters friendship — I would 
rather undergo the greatest bodily 
pains than have my heart constantly 
lacerated by searing regrets." That 
inflammable mixture of impatient 
passion and dignified endurance 
was the potion Bhe poured into Jane 
Eyre and Villette: here we see it 
being stirred for the first time. 


extrovert stockbroker who woman- 
ised. He drank at all the clubs and 
smashed all his cars up. He was a 
noisy drunk. My mother was more 
secret, Being a woman, it was much 
more shaming for a woman to be 
like that. Looking back I could be 
heartbroken for them both, At the 
time I just wished they’d stop." 

He left school unqualified, 
worked briefly as an apprentice rac- 
ing engineer and began writing as a 
wartime ground engineer with the 
RAF. “I slipped into writing like 
warm water. It's a dire necessity for 
me. I’ve got to tell stories. It scintil- 
lates and shimmers in front of me, 
the whole idea of telling stories." 

There were rich pickings after 
the war for obsessive story tellers 
with a popular touch. Trevor's 
(fobut, A Chorus Of Echoes (1950), 
was an immediate book of the 
month choice. The Big Pick-Up was 
the first of his stories to be filmed. 
"I'd never been a soldier, never 
been to Dunkirk and it became the 
definitive novel of Dunkirk." 

But his most durable work, along- 
side Bury Him Among Kings, was 
the Quiller series about the dirty, 
sweaty, terrified, non-commissioned 
officer side of espionage drawing on 
the Insecurities of his chlldhobd. 


Elleston Trevor, author, born 
February 1.7, 1 920; died July 21 , 
1995 


Back to the alternative future Artful dduble talk 


e ERLIE DOHERTY Writes both 
for adults and children, modi* 
easily across the divide. In her lat- 
est story, a 15-year-old boy, adopted 
as a baby, sets off in secret on ajotff- 
ney to learn the truth about his od 
gins. The truth is shocking, as is 
this book — and gloriously life-af 
firming. As he travels, James’s easy 
and disarmingly frank narrative i; 
paralleled on the page with another 
voice — that of his natural mother. ; 
Structurally inventive, full of echo j 
and metaphor, this beautifully paced | 
story has the feel of a thriller as the ( 
two narrative threads entwine. 


Hill of Darkness, by Jan | 
Michael, (Faber, £9.B9, age 10#) | 


I and neglect is deliratrt ! 
blurred in this story about a Brits 
family in the Seychelles. Amo^i 
tropical abundance and culturd dv- 1 
versity Julia and her imaginstica | 
run wild. She is fascinated by W 
stories of the legendary greegrtt 
man, and forced, at school, to ob 
serve the mysterious rituals of the 
Catholic Church. Jan Michael has a 
sharp eye for eccentric detail and 
though the plot meanders a bit, the 
atmospheric, unusual novel, with its 
shades of Jean Rhys, subtly evokes 
the primitive logic of childhood. 


Qrowlng-Up Stories, chosen 
by Betsy Byars (Kingfisher, 
£10.99, age 10+) 


fa ings, in the best tradition of 
black-and-white illustration, conjun 
up all the gaiety, gravity, mystery 
humour and romance in these, 
tales by writers as various and fa 
flung as Katherine Mansfield, Sti - 
Townsend, John Steinbeck, Grahsn 
Greene and Betsy Byars herself 
With such diversity, thoughtful jut 
tapositions strike unexpected 1 
chords. Excellent value, great fo 
reading out loud. 

The Wreck of the Zanzibar, 
by Michael Morpurgo, 
lllus Christian Birmingham | 
(Halnemann, £9.99, age 8+) _ j 

Jk TINY Island in the Soffits ! 

makes a perfect theatre for J : 
dramatic tale, It's 1907 and U“j|. 
complains bitterly that she's alio*™!, 
none of the freedom of her tw*i: 
brother, Billy. When Billy runs**? j 
to sea she is desolate. Then, when * I 
ship is wrecked on the rocks, ' 1 
yields up more loot than the/ 1 
landers could have imagined — ML 
ber, corn, brandy galore, even # 
(a lovely touch here as six <»**• 
come sploshing out of the stt : 
Gentle, atmospheric drawings^! 
vide a wealth of period detail. | 
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1945 

by Newt Gingrich 
and William RFortschen 
Ba en Books 382pp $24 

K I EWT GINGRICH'S polit- 
l\ I ical tract To Renew 
/ V America rose to the top of 
die bestseller lists last month, 
boosted by a proudly maternal 
review from Margaret Thatcher 
In the Wall Street Journal. But 
this inspirational sermon on the 
dlorloua past and hi-tech future 
of American conservatism and 
Its traditional values gives tow 
Insights into the new hero of the 
resurgent right 

For these we turn to Newt’s 
other new book, 1945, a science- 
fiction work of alternative his- 
tory, in which Adolf Hitler is 
incapacitated by a plane crash on 
the day before the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Goering, 
Goebbels and General Haider, 
the German army chief of staff, 
temporarily take charge. They do 
not declare war on the US, and 
they pull back the frozen 
Wehrmachtfrom the gates of 
Moscow. 

While the US aircraft carriers 
slowly but surely defeat Japan, 
helping Chiang Kai-Shek to 
crush Mao's Communist gueril- 
las In China, the Nazis regroup, 
renew the attack on Soviet 
Russia And conquer everything 
up to the Volga river. 


Then they stop, and sign an 
armistice with Britain before the 
RAF night raids get too trouble- 
some. Britain keeps almost all 
its empire, except the pre-first 
world war colonies of 
Tanganyika and Namibia. 

An armistice with Stalin grants 
him Moscow, but all the rest of 
European Russia, from the 
Baltic Sea to the crucial oilfields 
of Baku, fall into German hands. 
Hitler recovers, to find he domi- 
nates the continent, while his 
scientists have created armadas 
of new jet fighters, and bombers 
and rockets that trill carry the 
new German atom bomb as for 
as New York. 

The only problem is that the 
American atom bomb pro- 
gramme is about a year nearer 
completion. While General 



creta from the US President’s 
chief of staff. But she no longer 
sits “athwart his chest” and the 


Jonathan Coe How much of this is an intrinsi- 

cally Turkish quality, and how much 

The Black Book ... -i- i a product of. Pamuk's own distino- 

byOrhanPamuk five authorial voice, is difficult "to 

Fabar 400pp £1 4.99 say. Certainly we get a strong sense 

7 ' " “ ■ of ■ the city as . Pamuk’s appealing 

T HE SLIPPERY, equivocal tex- young hero, Gallp, plods randomly 

tore -of Orhan Pamuk's sec- through the snowswept, nocturnal 

ond novel is a reflection both Btreets of Istanbul, searching for his 
of itB literary aesthetic and of the wife Ruya and — more assiduously 
modern Istanbul where the story is — her half-brother Jelal, one of the 
set This is a world in which “every- country's most famous political 
thing imitated everything else — columnists. His writing is full of 
where all the stories and the people sympathy for families crammed Into 
were simultaneously themselves monolithic, impersonal apartment 
and their own imitations, and where buildings. And he’s good on the 
all stories alluded to other stories". It small comedies of family life, awk- 
would be possible, then, to describe ward domestic suppers, ageing 
tiie book in terms of plot (lawyer’s aunts and uncles caught up in the 
wife disappears leaving a curt note, rituals of a lifetime, 
he searches for her), or theme (na- All of this adds a profound social 
tional and personal identity, loss of and human dimension to a novel 


Rommel plans a new invasion of precise nature of ber charms 
Britain, where Churchill has just and wiles are now veiled by a 
been returned to power in a gen- screen of family values. Violer 
eral election, Hitler’s top com- however, isn’t Richter, the N 


self, nostalgia, storytelling). 


winch might otherwise run the risk 


mando leader Colonel Otto 
Skorzeny prepares a massive 
raid to destroy the Operation 
Manhattan facilities at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 

The Germans are finally frus- 
trated, not by the American 
forces, but by the local good ol* 
boys, the sheriffs and war veter- 
ans and civilian militiaa with 
their trusty rifles and old-fash- 
ioned sense of justice. 


screen of family values. Violence, evitable: both bookB immerse the rigid and schematic, with chapters 

however, Isn’t Richter, the Nazi reader in mad political conspiracy describing Galip’s search alternat- 

sadistwho has been executing theories, labyrinthine accounts of ing with examples of Jelal’B learned, 

American schoolgirls is found underground sects and burled his- wide-ranging columns. These 

“lying there, his groin a red torleB, in order to bring theories of columns form the scholarly back- 

mass. He was still alive, but he modern linguistics to narrative life, bone of the book, and gradually co- 

wasn't having any fun.” Its concern with a reluctant invest!- here into a massive disquisition on 

Newt 1 b already working on a gator gradually shedding his own folklore, Islam and recent Turkish 

new novel, this time with the sd- identity calls to mind PaulAuster’s political history, so that a parallel 

fi writer, Jerry Pournelle. The New York Trilogy. The plot device emerges between Galip’s personal- 

FactionwUlbeaboutanew of a decent, bewildered man de- itycrisiaandthestruggleofanen- 

struggle which baa familiar over- serted without explanation, trigger- tire culture to maintain a sense of 


tones— -between a Japan armed Ing a search which itself becomes identity. 


with sinister Star Wars technol- 


All rousing stuff, with a dutiful ogy, and a weak American presl- 
nod to the gun lobby, and a deli- dent stiffened by the tough new 


cioua spy who seduces the s 


Opposition leader in Congress. 


A funny sort of Thatcherism 


an exercise in self-examination, was Whodunnit fans seeking tidy so- 
used by Tim Winton in The Riders. Unions should take heed of an early 1 

In part, these comparisons simply sentence in which Gutip suggests I 

point up an interesting overlap be that "the only detective novel worth 
tween a whole sequence of recent reading would be one in which the 
novels, from very different cultures; writer himself didn’t know the lden- 


The Lost Victory: British Dreams, 

British Realities 1945-1950 
by Correlll Barnett 
Macmillan 51 4pp C20 

I AiHEN A book is as extrava- 
■Fw gantly lauded by rightwing 
columnists as this one has been, 
iben the natural and prudent reac- 
tion is to handle it with care. Yet 
Correlli Barnett’s blunt mid combat- 
ive new study of the Attlee govern- 
ment, the latest in his sequence of 
books on British 20th century tle- 
cline, ia an almost irresistible indict- 
ment of post-war thinking and the : 
wasted opportunities of Labours 
■oo reverently recalled finest hour. 

Careful readers will have noticed . 
me key word “almost 1 ' in 1 that para- 
graph. For Barnett ia stimulating 
^tiiff as long as you don’t inhale too 
deeply, too often. 

His central thesis is that pbst-war 
Britain, gripped by romantic illu- 
sions about building ■ the New 
Jerusalem and in the hands of a 
technically ill-trained liberal public- 
school £lite, was congenitally un- 
, e . t0 face the real tasks of 
Planning and reconstruction that 
confronted it. Unwilling to admit the 
[ruth about British international and 
industrial decline and Set upbn con- 
structing a costly and utopian wel- 
^ state which it could not afford, 
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Tf| af flA f ICin but also, paradoxically, they alert us tity of the murderer". The whole 

f f I Cl 11* I f “f # Of * I to what is most original in Pamuk's temperament of the novel is resis- 

work: the note of sly, generous, rue- tant to closure, but the final pages 
Labour funked the challenges fac- I canB. Britain thought it had won the fill humanity which makes The Black do have the affecting stamp of emo- 

ing the country, with consequences war, but it had only won with the as- Book 90 consistently engaging. tional rightness. 


that persist to this day. 


sistance of the Americans and with I 


There is a lot In ail of this, of American money. The Germans and 
course, but it is hardly tiie foil story. French, battered and humiliated, 


A long and distinguished career a 


made no such errors, thu9 guaran- 


military historian has given Barnett teeing their own technologically 
an exciting style of writing. Reading modernised recoveries. Britain 
his work, you easily imagine him as bumbled on, prisoner of the delu- 
a no-bullshil Pattonesque general sions of victory. Many Labour repu- 
confronting an audience of cautious tHtions emerge tattered from 
politicians with a total-conviction Barnett's fierce fire, but the indict- 
presentation. Let me kick ass, Mr ment is more sweeping than that. 
Presidenti and we will be in The failure was national. 
Berlin/Moscow/Hanoi/Gorazde in The chief fault of this book is siin- 
time for sundowners on Tuesday, ply that it docs not seem to give due 
Accept my argument, readers of credit to the mood of tiie times. It is 1 
20th century history, and every- insensitive to historical truth to pre- 
tiiing will suddenly become utterly tend dial Britain in 1945 seriously 
straightforward. But beware tiie had ’ the dption' of following • the 
broad brush. There is a peremptori- 1 grand Anglo-Gtiulliat politics and Er- 
ness about Barnett's style which is hardian economics that Barnett 
easy to enjoy but which almost — advocates, 
that word again makes you for- Tiie Britain so powerfully cap- 
get tosay'iBUt.-i-.’h ■ hired in the text and title of Peter 

The finest pArt of Barnett’s argu- Hennessy’s NdVer Again gets short 
ment, and- the one which he pre- 1 -shrift- herei* The vlsiort and pride: 
sents moat persuasively, 1 : is the | with which the post-war. welfare 
abiding ahd overarching theme of: state, and in' particular theiNHS.i 
much of his past and present writ- was born and sustained formB little 
ing. The 1 fundamental failure of I part of Barnett's fascinating but ob- 
British policy-makers after 1945 — ! sesslve account, 
and indeed for most of the present All this is delivered with Barnett’s : 
century i — ■ is the 1 unwillingness to customary panache and arguments , 
accept or -adjust to British imperial tive power. His faults and his obses- , 
decline.' ‘ :• • sions, especially with the I 

The advent of the 1945 Labour publloschool £Ute, are part of his at- . 

government changed nothing, traction. It must be the tone of Icono- 

Bevin, whom it is nowadays almost clastic certainty In Barnette writing 
impossible to criticise, is here resur* that seduces the right-wing serib- 
rected by Barnett as the biggest im- 1 biers to fawn over this book. : 

penal blusterer of them all. Only ’ He is impatient with the arrogant 
Attlee emerges with any personal failure to seize the European mo-| 
credit, as a sceptic when the Bervice , ment in 1950, and he fizzes with , 
chiefs continued to prattle about the : contempt against the British inabil- _ 
need to maintain Influence in the ity to plan and deploy the national . 
Mediterranean or the Far EasL ! economy for competitive renewal. If 
■ The descant to this failure is the | this is TTiatcherite hfatory, then it is 
alter nate love and fear of the Ameri- : a funny sort of Thatcherism. 
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Cricket Fourth Cornhill Test England v West Indies 


GUARDIAN weekly! pW«*^'J EKLV 
AugiiS8,1896 A*^ 61895 


Cork seals victory with a hat-trick 


Ml^e'SSiydy at Old ItaffoM 1 

T HE (capacity this 1 summer for 
these sides to lurch di'unlt- 
enly between the twirl impos- 
tors' r of .triumph and disaster 
remained undimlnished here on 
Sunday as England ivon this Tfcatby 
six > wickets shortly. '< before six 
o'clock; to level the series al two 
inatbhes each with Nottingham and 
TheOvaltocome.il i- •/*. .■ . • 
The lead has alternated vidlently 
so far, arid this time it Was England's 
turn. There was a price to pay,: how- 
ever: n day that liad started in the 
most dramatic fashion with a -hat- 
trick for the irrepressible Dotninic 
Cork in' the first ovet and contihiied 
with a century of the highest calibre 
from Brian Lara was marred 'by a 
shacking injury to Robin Smith 
which left England 1 * innings in dis- 
array as they chased the 94 runs 
they needed for victory: 

Smith was struck beneath his left 
eye as a short ball deflected into his 
face off his bat during another fero- 
cious spell from lari Bishop. After at- 
tention on the field he was led away 
by the England physiotherapist 
Dave Roberts and taken to hospital. 
An X-ray revealed a depressed frac- 
ture of the cheekbone. He will miss 
the remainder of the series. 

"Robin was very groggy," said the 
England chairman Ray Illingworth. 
"He stayed in the dressing room for 
a while in case he needed to bat 
again but in the end the doctor said 
he should go to hospital.” 

■At the time of the accident Eng- 
land were reeling at 47 for three, 
having lost the wickets of Mike 
Atherton, run out by the closest of 
video margins for 22 after an open- 
ing stand of 39, Nick Knight caught 
at second slip for 13 and Graham 
Thorpe hooking down long-leg's 
throat without scoring, all for die 
addition of six runs. 

Smith’s injury effectively was a 
fourth wfcket, and another, that of 
Craig White, followed one run later 
to raise the spectre of Trinidad and 
all that that implied. With West 


Indies getting the scent, England 
were dipping their toes in the water 
of disaster and the dressing room, 
said Atherton, was “a little bit 
tense"." 

But they did not crumble;' In feet, 
not another wicket fell as John 
Crawley settled in and JackiRussell 
scrapped i and scampered, the i pan- 
adding 48 for the fifth wicket Craw- 
ley, who had been given: a life before 
he’had stored when a cktth to sec- 
ond slip was adjudged mol to have 
carried r rhit the' winning runs- to fin- 
ish unbeaten' on 15, while Russell, 
mixing- careful • defence i with five 
flamboyant boundaries, made 31. 

■Earlier, 'West IAdies had' taken 
their overnight score of 159 for 
three to 314, thanks almost entirely 
to Lara who, after four hours 20 min- 
utes. was finally ninth out for 145, 
only the fifth hundred of his Test ca- 
reer and hia first for nine matches. 
Already, with half-centuries at Head- 
ingley and Lord's, there had been 
signs that the drought might be 
ending and in this match he batted 
superbly, contributing, with 87 in 
the first innings, 232 of the 502 runs 
West Indies scored off the bat. 

His hundred, however, looked a 
pipe-dream when the first over of 
the day seemed to have set the seal 
on die game. Lara and Richardson, 
having added 61 for the fourth 
wicket on Saturday, had barely got 
the scoreboard moving again when 
Cork struck with his fourth, fifth 
and sixth balls of the day. 

Only the previous evening, when 
the two batsmen were digging in, 
Cork confessed to being caught up 
in the atmosphere of the game and 
bowling too short But. if there was 
an element of good fortune in his 
first wicket — Richardson, in letting 
a wide ball go, deflected it from his 
pad on to his up-raised bat and 
thence the stumps — there was no 
doubt about the straightness or 
good length of the deliveries that 
caught Murray and Hooper, batting 
with a fractured right index finger, 
in front. 

As Cyril Mitchley’s index finger 



was raised for the second time Cork 
sank to his knees, arms upraised, to 
be mobbed by his team-mates. It 
was the first hat-trick by an English 
bowler in a Test since Peter Loader 
ripped out Goddard, Ramadhin and 
Gilchrist at Headingley 38 years ago. 

Cork, without a smidgeon of 
doubt, has what it takes: things have 
a habit of happening for him and, if 
they do not, he has the priceless 
ability — as Botham did — of mak- 
ing them. His four wickets on Sun- 
day, and eight in the match, bring 
his total in three matches to 20 — 
some start to a Test career. 

And anyone who can get away 
with treading on his stumps before 
scoring, replacing the bail after 
sprinting four runs and then going 
on to make an unbeaten half-cen- 
tury, all of which happened to Cork 
on Saturday, has the force with him. 
Bob Taylor had no doubt in award- 
ing him his second Man-of-the- 


Match award. The hat-trick might 
have finished West Indies but in- 
stead Lara found support from the 
bowlers, farming the strike and un- 
leashing a series of superb strokes 
against spinners and seamers alike, 
so that the last four wickets yielded 
153 runs, virtually doubling the 
total. 

Lara might have taken West In- 
dies to a total that would have made 
England really sweat. Instead 
Angus Fraser, armed with the seo 
ond new ball, got the left-hander 
playing his swivel-pull and Knight, 
moving in swiftly from deep square 
leg, made a low catch look eaBy. 

ENGLAND'S EIGHT TEST HAT-TRICKS 
Billy BalM (v Australia, Melbourne 1889 ) 
Johnny Brlgfla (v Auatrala. Sydney 1892 ) 
Oeorgo Lohmarm <vSA, Port Bfcabeth 1896 ) 
Jock Heamo (v Australia, Leecte 1899 ) 
Maurice Allom (v NZ. Christchurch 1930 ) 

Tom Goddard (v SA, Johannesburg 1938) 
Peter Loa dor tv W indies. Leeds 1957) 
Dominic Cork (v W Indlaa. Manchester 1995) 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 

Christie tests defended 


I launched a vigorous defence of 
its campaign against drug-taking in 
sport amid criticism in a television 
documentary of out-of-competition 
testing involving Linford Christie. 

Tony Ward, its spokesman, said 
the federation's tests were the 
toughest in British sport and that 
Christie had been tested more than 
any other athlete — a total of 17 
times last year. 

He added: "We test more com- 
petitors than any other Bport by a 
long way — and carry out more out- 
of-competition testa than the rest 
put together. For some reason that 
puts us in (he firing line and' we are 
getting fed up with it.” , . , 


U mentor in the Rugby World Cup 
in South Africa, was in rampant 
■form as New Zealand bent Australia 
134-23 in Sydney to retain the Blcdis- 
;lou Cup. Lomu was a constant tli rent 
i jlo (he Australian defences with his 
pace and povyef prid >vas involved' in , 
■four of his team's five tries; ' 

1 Frank Bunce claimed a try in 


each half and Andrew Mehrtens 
scored a try and kicked three goals. 
But Lomu was deservedly named 
Man of the Match as the All Blacks 
completed a 2-0 series win, having 
already beaten Australia 28-16 in the 
first Test in Auckland late last 
month. ' ; 


O super-middleweight champion, , 
completed his second successive 
first-round . victory when he 
knocked out Spain’s Jose Bnr- 
ruetabena in 55 seconds at Whitley 
Bay. In Bristol, Neil Swain of Wales 
retained Ids Commonwealth super- 
bantamweight title with a fifth- : 
round defeat ofTony Falcone, while : 
al N«goya. Japan, Wayne McCul- I 
lough of Belfast won the WBC bah- ' 
tamweight title with a points ! 
decision over Japan's Yasuei ’ 
Ynkushiji. | 


in the Rally of New Zealand. The 
Subaru star went into the final 
seven stages with a 63-second lead 
and ended 44 seconds ahead of 
reigning world champion Didier 
Auriol of France. After five rounds 
of the championship, Auriol leadB 
on 51 points and McRae is fourth on 


I V I women’s world No 1 tennis 
player, made a victorious return to 
the competitive game when she 
beat Martina Navratilova 6-3 6-2 in 
her comeback match in Atlantic 


City. Seles, who has been out of ac- 
tion since being stabbed by a fan In 
April 1993, produced some excel- 
lent winning shots in front of a 
packed court . . 


■R B Richardson c Thorpe b Fraser 
K L T Arthurton c Cork b Watklnson 
fj fl Mursy c Emburey b WajkJnson 
l R Bishop c Russell b Cork 
CEL Ambrose riot oul . 

KCG BBnlamin b Cork 
C A Walah c Knight b Fraser , 


Pall of wlofcetB! 21. 36. 86. 94. 160, 166 
184. 185. 205. 

Bowllnot Fraser 1&2-5-46-4; Cork 20- 1 -8&4- 
White 5-0-23-0: Emburey 10-2-330; 


M Watklnson c sub b Walsh 
D Q Cork not oul 
J E Emburey b Bishop 


Fall of wlcketai 46, 06, 122, 226. 264,281 , 
337.378,418.' 

Bowling: Ambrose 24-2-91-2; Wafah 38* / 
02-4; Bishop 29-3-103-2; Benjamin 28-4-Ek j 


S L Campbell c Ruasefl b Watklnson 
KLT Arthurton rut out 
B C Lara c Knight b Fraser 
J C Adams c & b WatWnson 
1 ‘R B Richardson b Cork 
tJ fl Murray ibw b Cork 



I VAN PEDROSO took a giant leap 
1 for Cuba — 8.96 metres — and set 
a new world record for the long 
jump. He achieved the feat at an ath- 
letics meeting in the Italian Alpine 
resort of Sestriere, beating the pre- 
vious mark of 8.95m set by Ameri- t 
can Mike Powell in -Tokyo four 
years ago. The 22-year-old Pedroso 
said: “I'm sorry I did not jump nine 
metres but I!m sure one day I will” 

T HE American dominance over 
European golf continued when 
Scott Hoch won the Heineken 
Dutch Open -at Hilversum. A last- 
round 65 for, a 15-undervpar 269 took 
the US Tour player to a two-shot vic- 
tory : over Sam' Torrance' and ,the 
Swedish newcomer Michael . Jon- 
zon. Hoch’si triumph comes, two 
'weeks after John Daly won 1 the 
Open championship.at St Andrews.. 


1 1 are taking thehigh road to Scot- . 
land. German Andreas Thom is, join- ; 


R owdyism in sport used 

associated with soccer : but | , 
it seems i cricket has also 
tim to it. Extra police will be ] 
at Glamorgan's Naffest f 
quarter-fin^ against Mjdql^Ji' 
$ophJa Gardens rn'Carouf- 
tidal* \;met after j 

■claimed that'.plafrior^n j [ 

had thrown bntties while th«y*F i f 

ifielding during their- Su it 
match: The 1 incident I s ' ra ' 
'.to have beeh Wpbi tttL to} uie , if t 
And County CtkkqV 


Moto r Racing German Grand Prix . 

Harassed Hill crashes out of the reckoning 


Al an Hanry at Hookonhelm 

D AMON HILL'S world cham- 
pionship dreams suffered a 
crushing blow here when he 
spun off the road while leading on 
only the second lap of the German 
Grand Prix. Cracking under pres- 
sure at such a crucial moment in the 
season handed the race on a plate to 
his arch-rival Michael Schumacher, 
who went on to score a decisive 
5.9sec victory over Hill's Williams 
team-mate, David Coulthard. 

It was the first victory by a Ger- 
man driver in his home grand prix 
in world championship history and 
leaves Schumacher leading Hill by 
21 points with seven of the season's 
IG races left to run. 

For Hill it was a nightmarish end 
lo a weekend in which he had at- 
tracted further criticism for causing 
the British Grand Prix collision with 
Schumacher that eliminated them 
both from the race. 

In front of 128,000 German fans 
Hill started from pole position in a 
nee which promised an electrifying 
rerun of the ill-starred confronta- 
tion at Sllverstone last month. 

After a brilliant getaway Hill was 
leading Schumacher by almost two 
seconds as he crossed the timing | 
lute lo begin the second lap. But, as 
he braked for the third-gear right- 
hander, the rear end of the Williams 
snapped out of line and the car went 
sailing backwards through tile 
gravel trap and into the protective 
barrier. 

Hill was unable to explain his sud- 
den los9 of control. “I’m very 
shocked about what happened be- 






Rough justice . . . Damon Hill aphis off the track and on to the sand in the German Grand Prix at 
Hockenheim before colliding with the safety barrier and Beelng his world championship hopes dented 


cause I was very comfortable in the 
car,” he said. 

“I went into the corner and the 
rear suddenly locked up and I went 
off. I don't have an explanation for 
it. It's possible that the track was 
slippery; I was pushing hard, trying 
to pull out an advantage, but I've 
been round that corner enough 
times this weekend to know i 
whether I was within the limit of it. 
I'm completely gutted. 

“I was not overdoing it. I came I 
clown into third gear and the hack 
end went away from me." However, 
after the damaged Williams was re- 
trieved at the end of the race, the 
team's chief designer Adrian Newey 
reported that there was no immedi- 
ate sign of a technical malfunction. 


After Hill's departure from the 
race Schumacher pulled steadily 
away from Coulthard, opening a five- 
second lead before making his first 
refuelling stop at the end of lap 19. 

The Scot briefly went ahead be- 
fore making a single stop on lap 23, 
after which Schumacher really 
pushed hard to allow himself the lux- 
ury of a tactically astute second stop 
on lap 34 without losing the lead. 

“It's unbelievable, just a dream.” 
said an elated Schumacher. ‘To be 
honest, I had thought about the first 
corner after the start. 1 knew that 
tile first corner would be slippery 
because everybody drops some oil 
un the first lap. so ! braked early. 

“Damon made a big mistake. He 
should have known that there 


would be some deposits on the 
track at this point.” 

Coulthard was clearly disap- 
pointed by his inability to pick up the 
winning gauntlet after Hill had spun 
off. “1 knew 1 would have to push 
very hard because we were only 
doing one stop," he said. 'Terhaps l 
was a little more aware of getting to 
the finish rather than risking an off." 

Third place fell to Gerhard 
Berger's Ferrari, the Austrian 
climbing from 14th place after being 
given a lOsec stop-go penalty for 
jumping the start, and Britain's 
Johnny Herbert survived a race of 
attrition lo finish fourth. Fifth place 
went to Jean-Christophe Bouillon's 
Sauber-Ford. ahead of Lite Ligier- 
Mugen driven by Aguri Suzuki. 
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Athletics 

Two face 
testing time 
in Sweden 

John Rodda In Gothenburg 


I British runner Diane Modahl 
are back under scrutiny — and so 
too are those of Prime Nebiolo, 
president of the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation. 

Nebiolo threatened to return to 
Italy before Saturday's start of the 
world championships here unless 
the Swedish media Btop asking awk- 
ward questions about his past. 

An Interview with Nebiolo for an 
hour-long Swedish TV programme 
due to be shown on Monday was cut 
short after only eight minutes. His 
female interviewer wa9 brusquely 
shown out of the presidential suite 
when 9he raised the matter of a re- 
cent trial in Italy in which Nebiolo 
was acquitted of abuse of office. 

Still simmering after the media 
row, Nebiolo said he did not feel 
welcome in Gothenburg, and he 
would leave the country at the end 
of this week's IAAF congress. 

Meanwhile the IAAF is to ask its 
arbitration council to review the 
British Athletic Federation’s appeal 
verdict which lasl week removed a 
four-year bnn on Diane Mariahl, the 
British 800 metres runner, un the 
grounds that degradation of the test 
sample increased the level of testos- 
terone found inii. 

This week's congress is likely lu 
pass a proposal lo cut the ban on 
athletes for steroid or similar drug 
I abuse from four to two years. 


G P Thorpe c Ambrose b Benjamin 
R a Smith reid hurt 
C White c sub b Beniamin 
tR C Ruseail not out 
Extras (fc£, wl . nb 8 ) 

Two! {lor 4 , 35.6 overs) 


ing Celtic from Bayer Lcverkusenof 
the Bundesllga. The Russian Oleg 
Snlenlco, who lias been playing n> 
the Spanish first division for Vito- 
ria, will be heading for the otherMl 
of the Old Firm. Rangers. 

W IMBLEDON and Qw" j 
Park Rangers appeared » j 
fore the Football Association N f 
swer charges relating to their pwl 
disciplinary records last sea** J 
Wimbledon collected more than* ■ 
yellow cards and six reds, ana yj : 
had four dismissals, tocludkW‘“|. 
fastest of the season,. Clive ( 
after only eight minutes at OtdT™ - 
ford. Their punishments will w® j 
nounced at a later date. • ■ . ' [, 


I Netball World Championship 

| A triumph of team work 

[ Peter Nichols In Birmingham I quarter left England chasing 


Cryptic crossword by Logodaedalus 




I subject the skills of the indi- 
vidual to the needs of the team, 
so it was appropriate that the 
World Championship at the 
National Indoor Arena lust week- 
end was won by a team and not 
an individual — Australia defeat- 
ing South Africa 68-48. 

South Africa were over-reliant 
on Irene van Dyk, the Individual 
star of the tournament, and who 
could blame them? A well bal- 
anced athlete and unfailingl y ac- 
curate under the net, Bhe had 
produced against New Zealand 
the shock result of the two 
weeks. But Australia were a dif- 
ferent proposition. 

The Australian game, at its 
best, fa a whirlwind of move- 
ment, and they generally eschew 
the looped pass; the ball in the 
air gives defences time to reor- 
rri n •* enn lfer Borlase and 
Nicole Cusack they had two skil- 
ful attackers; In Liz Ellis a de- 
? n J? r not o^rawed by Van Dyk. 
Ana in mid-court they ruled the 
show. In the complete team 
Same, they were die complete 
team. 

New Zealand might have run 
uiem closer, and their slip-up 
against South Africa dashed 
ngland’s bronze-medal hopes 
aa the home side lost 60-31 . 

New Zealand’s pace bi the first 


quarter left England chasing 
shadows and a crowd of 4,000 
wns largely silenced by a run of 
nine straight points without 
reply. 

The prospect looked alarming 
nt the end of that first quarter. 
New Zealand luid a 16-6 lead 
and were playing netball worthy 
of champions. In the second 
quarter England managed to 
limit the damage but too often 
they found themsclveB penalised 
for delaying the pass, so difficult 
did It prove to escape the atten- 
tion of their markers. Even when 
they did get forward, chances 
were squandered as the shooter 
Tracy Miller struggled to find her 
best form. 

Up front New Zealand had no 
such worries. Tracy Shordand, 
before going off at half-time after 
playing her last gome for her 
country, worked cleverly off her 
goal attack partner Noellne 
Barnett, and England suffered. 

A hake at the beginning — 
from New Zealand supporters — 
and a devastating all-round per- 
formance: it was all too familiar 
and left England not only 
bruised but with a champi- 
onship record of fourth for the 
fourth successive tournament 

New Zealand, who take this 
gome more seriously than any- 
one, can claim they are dearly 
third beBt In private they might 
claim a little more. 
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3 Understand about boy requiring 
type of seed (6) 

4 Report with line doctored should 
not have arrived ( 10 ) 

6 Shift chair and see spider perhaps 
(8) 

7 Is this plain? Eggs going down 
and up in weight (8) 

8 Shorten upturned cart used for 
ship-repair Ing (B) 

1 3 Look al the wasp I distracted In 
this house plenll (10) 

1 5 Slowly burn up manuscript, not so 
recent, about University (B) 

16 My habit la to keep a note In a 
canvas bag (B) 

17 Old boy meBts large cal around 
e lx In darkness (0) 

19 Leading lady, veil half visible, to 
parish (6) 

20 Queen and former spouse put up 
In extra rooms (6) 

21 Girl kept standing up by favourite 
type of butter (6) 


erafty eschew playing her last gome for her Across rec ?7 :1 ^J n i 0t | t0 / 

e ball In the country, worked cleverly off her i Even e pirouette Is completed In a 23 Wenfflltetaetolntenupt Laat week's soli 

Imetoreor- goal attack partner Noeline stated panto (4,4) 

Borlase and Barnett, and England suffered. 5 identified old vessel In the Sea (6) 24 ^ 18 e *P ervs ' ve ' or 

r had two skll- A haka at the beginning — 9 Suitable father returns to post . morVinal nfnnor 

t Elite a de- from New Zealand supporters- office place (8) 26 

d by Van Dyk. and a devastating all-round per- 10 A lunatic: one In reveralbte on 

hey ruled the formance: it tos all too familiar raincoat (6( 26 Family In fund-reHng euent doing 

leteteam and left England not only 11 My career could be ruHBd In this 

e complete brulaedbut wldiachainpl- dairy shop (8) 27 Humble workers Hrially put In collar 

onshlp record of fourth for the 12 Like a magpie with cold fodder to ® 

gjit have run fourth successive tournament keep dry (6) — 

iieirsllp-up New Zealand, who take this 14 I'm very untidy— Illegibly signed: Down 

a dashed game more seriously than any- Dr.No(4,61 1 He's engaged for tidying up In 

nedal hopes one, can claim they are clearly 18 Girl swallows unusually bitter plant cafe (B) 

38(60-31. third beBt In private they might (IQ) 2 Fruit drinks to swallow vsty softly 

ace bt the first claim a little more. 22 Outstanding one, first parson to (6) • - 
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Down 

1 He's engaged tor tidying up In 
cafe (6) 

2 Fruit drinks to swallow very softly 


Last week's solution 
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